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( N Wednesday afternoon Mr. Thomas announced 
in the Commons the results of his visit to Dublin. 
The Government have decided to summon Parliament 


on September 30th, instead of on October 28th. If 
by September 30th the Northern Government have not 
nominated a Commissioner the British Government. will 
press through Parliament a Bill giving the British Govern- 
ment the power to nominate the third member of the 
Commission. The form of the Bill is unusual, for, in 
fact, it asks Parliament to alter the terms of the Treaty 
in the Act Free State. 
Thus the new Bill becomes a precedent for amending 
the Irish Act through the action of the British Hous« 
On this we will only make two comments. 


as embodied establishing the 


of Commons. 











is confirms ultimate 


The first that the Act the 
Power of the British Parliament to legislate for all Ireland. 
The second is a reminder that Acts which can be passed 


new 


under moral duress can Be repealed. 
“ x ik x 
A situation of the utmost gravity has been created 
to 


State as to pledges alleged to 


by the determination of the Government endorse 
the of the F 


have been given, but which, according to the 


claim ree 
decision of 
the Judicial Committee, were not expressed in the Free 
State Act, and to ignore the pledges made and expressed 
in the Northern Ireland Act. 
ing and the avoidance of hard words is obvious, but we 
the 


public who want to know why the nation has been suddenly 


The need for cool reason- 


must meet demand of a bewildered and anxious 


plunged into so dangerous a position. The answer is 
that Mr. Cosgrave is afraid of the Republicans, and 
in his hope of placating them has to ask for far rmaore 
to be The British Government 
is to commit the blunder of assisting, as. it the 
Republicans to black-mail Mr. Cosgrave. The ultimate 
result will be, not to placate the Republicans, but to 
put the Moderates than 
Meantime the hope of ultimately 
the consent of Ulster, is vanishing for ever. 


than he knows wise. 


were, 


ever at their 


uniting Treland, by 


more merey. 
Coercion 
of Ulster such as is now proposed will never suececed. 
Mr. Thomas at heart knows this and so does Mr, Cosgrave 


and even, we imagine, so does Mr. Lloyd George. Will 
they dare to act on their knowledge? At any rate, 


Mr. Baldwin is going to do his best in the tragic dilemma 


of the hour. Nothing could have been better than 
the spirit of his speech on Wednesday. 
Pe k * x 
On Wednesday it was announced that the Anglo- 


Russian Conference had broken down. Apparently the 
actual rupture was over the question of whether a British 
Government guarantee for a loan should come into force 
before or after the Sovict had effected a settlement with 
the British Bondholders. The of the rupture 
caused considerable alarm in Labour circles 
great importance has always been attached to the Russfin 
Conference as the one “‘ Left Wing” move that the Govern- 
ment has made. Accordingly great efforts were made 
to bring the delegations together again. The Rus ins 


on their side also were, it seems, extremely anxious not 


news 
where 


to return to Russia with nothing effected. Thus, on 
Wednesday afternoon the Conference came tog ther 
again and two draft treaties were agreed upon. This 
agreement was come to at 3.30 p.m. But on the third 


reading of the Appropriations Bill, which was taken on 
Wednesday evening, the Government had promised to 
make a statement on the result of the Conference. Thus 
Mr. Ponsonby, who has all along conducted the negotia- 
tions on the British his to the 
House before the draft treaties had even been printer 


* * k am 


side, made statement 


result was an extremely confused and unsati 


The 
factory debate from which, as we go to press on Thursday 
it is extre mely difficult to gather a clear conception ¢ 

the character of the compromise which has been effected 
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with the Soviet. There are two seperate treaties—a 
commercial and a general. The commercial treaty 
undoubtedly seems to secure rights of value to the 
British trader. There is an unconditional most favoured 
nation clause, and the ambiguity of the present position 
of British traders seems to have been cleared up. The 
general treaty deals with ail existing treaties between 
this country and the old Tsarist Government. By 
Article 6 of the treaty an admission of liability to the 
English Bondholders is obtained. Against this there 
is a promise of a British Government guarantee for a 
loan, to be put into force if and when the Soviet Govern- 
ment is demonstrably meeting its liabilities and has 
actually paid at least half of the Bondholders. So far 


so good. 
* * * * 


The weak point of the treaty is undoubtedly that 
no specific sums, either for the loan or for the payment 


of the various Russian liabilities are mentioned. These 
are ‘reserved for the further negotiations.” In other 


words, no settlement could be reached on them. The 
real question, of course, is whether the Government 
is right in making this very provisional and incomplete 
settlement instead of letting the negotiations break 
down completely. For our part, we must say at once 
that we believe that the Government is right. As 
far as we can see the proposed treaties will not do any 
harm to any British interest, must benefit some British 
interests (such as the Bondholders, who will get some- 
thing instead of nothing, and the Anglo-Russian trader, 
who gets a commercial treaty and a defined position) 
and may, by marking the starting-point of the return 
of Russia to the Comity of nations, do, indirectly, 
After all, the alternative is not a better 
agreement, but no agreement at all. On the other 
hand, we sympathize with the obvious desire of the 
House of Commons that the text of the Treaties should 
be printed and in Members’ hands before they are actually 
signed. Accordingly the debate on Wednesday was 
adjourned till Thursday, and Mr. Clynes undertook 
that the Government would not sign the Treaties until 
the resumed debate had taken place. 
* * * * 


great good, 


On Saturday last the London Conference reached an 
between the Allies. Accordingly the invita- 
tion to the German Delegation was despatched at once 
and the delegates arrived in London on Tuesday morning. 
The first plenary conference including the Germans was 
held on Tuesday afternoon. It is extremely diflicult to 
deline the agreement between the Allies which made this 
possible. Up,to the last moment it seemed that the acute 
difference of opinion between the French and English 
delegation on the question of default was as unlikely to 
be solved as ever. But in the end a formula was agreed 
upon by which the Reparations Commission is left as the 
Body which declares a German default, but it must do so 
unanimously, and in the event of failure to reach unani- 
mity the matter is referred to a Committee of three, 
with an American Chairman, appointed cither by the 
Commission unanimously, or failing that, by the President 
of The Hague Tribunal. This arrangement, it is hoped, 
will satisfy the bankers. As a further safeguard the 
Allies pledge themselves in the event of one of them apply- 
ing sanctions not to waste the assets of the loan. Nobody 
can pretend that this arrangement is an entirely satisfac- 
tory one, but it is probable that it is the best that can be 
arrived at in the circumstances. At all events, it is 
better than nothing. 
* * * * 


agreement 


It now remains to effect an Agreement with the Ger- 
mans. The first half of the conference has been so 
dillicult that there seems to be a general impression that 


| 


ee 
the second half will be comparatively easy going. We do 
not altogether share this confidence. The German 
delegates made a good impression at their first appearance 
and it seems that Herr Marx and Herr Stresemany vill 
not repeat the usual blunders of German diplomacy 
But it must be remembered that they come, to a larpe 
extent, with their hands tied by their Nationalist Party. 
They are very willing to accept the Dawes Report in its 
entirety. But they have certain very definite demands 
for which they must get some satisfaction if they are ty 
remain in power. The first of these demands will be, it jg 
said, for the fixing of a definite date for the military 
evacuation of the Ruhr. The second is the withdraws] 
by the French and Belgians of the scheme for diluting 
with 4,000 French and Belgians the railway personnel of 
the Ruhr system during the period of “ invisible” 
occupation. 

* * * * 

The Germans also wish to see the economic evacuation 
of the Ruhr accelerated. They object to the continuane 
of deliveries in kind beyond the Treaty dates, and they 
will ask for a general amnesty for prisoners and exiles 
in the occupied territories. It is probable that thes: 
further demands would not be pressed if the first two, 
namely, that of a date for the military evacuation of the 
Ruhr, and the complete withdrawal in October of all 
French and. Belgian railwaymen, are satisfied. Th 
British attitude in regard to these two demands is, we 
imagine, that they are purely a matter for discussio; 
between the French and the Germans, and must be settled 
between those two countries without the intervention o! 
Great Britain. 
to pay a price for these large concessions—perhaps th 
signing of a commercial Treaty advantageous to Franc 
and Belgium. We cannot feel confident that M. Herrict 
will have the courage to do this. But perhaps we an 
taking our hedges before we come to them. At any rate, 
it is a great step forward that the Allies have reache 
some sort of agreement, and on this we _heartil 


congratulate Mr. MaeDonald and M. Herriot. 
* * * * 


The Germans it scems, will be willing 


On Monday the House of Lords, in the course of the 
debate on the Housing Bill, indulged in a discussion on 
materials other than brick—a subject of very special 
interest to the Spectator and its readers. Lord Midletor 
moved a resolution to the effect that, owing to (1) th 
great charge upon public and municipal funds involved 
in the Bill, (2) the deficiency of skilled labour and increas- 
ing cost of materials, and (3) the consequent delay and 
enhanced cost in erecting the necessary houses, an imme- 
diate enquiry should be made as to the possibility ol 
building houses in other materials than brick, whieh 
could be erected more rapidly and at less cost. Under 
Lord Weir’s scheme of building with metal sheets and 
an iron frame, houses, declared Lord Midleton, could 
be produced by British workmen at £300. As for 
standardized wooden houses, we could get hundreds 
of thousands sent from Canada as soon as they could 
be put up in this country. (That is a form of 
Dominion Preference with which we can all sympathize.) 
Again, Scandinavian houses of wood and concrete con 
bined could be produced at a cost of from 30 to 40 pel 
cent. less than brick houses. 

* * * * 

Lord Novar supported the motion and Lord Haldane 
noted that Mr. Wheatley had stated in the House ol 
Commons that, in order to stimulate investigation of 
the problems raised, an exhibition should be held if 
possible to get more light upon new building methods. 
Of course, we approve, for did the Spectator not twenty 





years ago, as already stated, set up in connexion with 
another paper then owned by Mr. Strachey, The 
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—————— 
Country Gentleman, the Cheap Cottages Exhibition ? The | There are a great many people who, though they would 
declared purpose of that Exhibition was to show what | like best to vote Liberal, prefer, if they are forced by the 
on and enterprise could do to keep down the cost | absence of a Liberal candidate to vote for somebody else, 
of housing. The examples shown at the Cheap Cottages | to vote for a Labour man rather than for a Conservdtive. 
Exhibition decrease d the cost of construction and got | There are others, again, who prefer to do just the reverse. 


jnventi 


rid of the re strictions on the material contained in the | However, the loss of a seat is the loss of a seat, however 
Building Bye-Laws, and greatly stimulated invention. | we anatomize it. Therefore we do not wonder that 
The thing, as was done at Letchworth, is to call in all | the Labour Party in Parliament are deeply disappointed. 
eorts and conditions of people, and get them to put | It is interesting to note that the Conservatives have now 
up houses, and let us sce what they are like, and what | won a seat from both the other parties since the General 
they cost in erection and not on paper. One cottage | Election, Oxford from the Liberals and Holland from 
in being is worth a thousand models. If we may do} Labour. Clearly the trouble in the Conservative Party, 
<9 without egotism, we would advise Mr. Wheatley | about which of late we have been obliged to write so 
to Jook at the regulations which we laid down for the | strongly, is not at the bottom, but at the top. As 
first Cheap Cottages Exhibition. the great Lord Westbury once said, ‘“* The trouble is 

* * * * not with the facts of the case, but with the incompetence 

Though the speech in which Mr. Snowden as Chancellor | of the tribunal.” 

of the Exchequer reviewed the financial situation was 





* * * me 


siven more than a week ago—i.e., on Wednesday, On Friday, August Ist, the Federation of British 
July 80th—we cannot let it go by without comment, | Industries published a memorandum addressed by it 
for it was a very remarkable performance. It was a to the Governor of the Bank of England. In it are 
eyeech that did honour at once to his heart and his | set forth the opinions of the Federation on the 
head, and showed true moderation—the moderation of | proposal to raise the Bank Rate. These views are such 
temperament rather than of expediency or opportunism. | as might be expected from a body of industrialists, 
Mr. Snowden’s specific financial proposals and _ fore- that is, people who want to produce goods, but do not 
shadowings began with electrification. Te wants to | wart to produce them under the deadly weight of dear 
co-ordinate the present chaotic and hetcrogencous | money, and represent the findings of a special committee 


installations. Some belong to commercial companics which the Federation set up in order to consider the 
and some to municipalities and other public bodies. | monetary question as affecting trade. The committee, 
In this connexion we may noite a curious point. Mr. consisting of able and practical men, in no sense currency 
cranks, gave the question very careful consideration. 
Though they admit the desirability of returning ulti- 
palities than from the private traders. Here is seques- mately to the gold standard, the manner by which they 


| 
Snowden declared that there was far more opposition | 
| 4 . ae . 
tered one of the objections to Socialism. the © to reach that end is a very different one from 
} 


to his reforms and development schemes from the munici- | 


* * * * the crude proposal to raise the Bank Rate. No sane 


Socialism, practised by municipalities, as well as by | ™@n wants us to prevent the rise in the value of sterling 
States, can easily become the cause of privilege and measured by the dollar through natural means. All 


monopoly. Established bodies tend to be ultra-con- | We object to is that production should be paralysed in 


order to do homage and honour to the Great God Par. 


ervative in their nature and resent change. Those 
; * * * * 


who sit on them want to give the people what they 


. , F . Mr. Joseph Conrad, the great novelist, died on Sunday 
onsider good for it, and not what it really desires. Mr. Jo eph Conrad, t -is see — nday 
last. Thus one of the strangest of literary careers comes 
to a sadly premature end. All the world now knows the 


astonishing story of Mr. Conrad’s life, or rather, perhaps, 


We have never forgotten how the London County Counce] | 
tried to prevent what has been the greatest boon to | 
workers of all kinds, the motor “bus, because the motor 
buses prevented the County Council Tramways paying. 

* * x % 


of his three distinct and separate lives; those of the 


Polish landowner, the Enelish merchant seaman, and the 


great novelist. Conrad’s novels have been to so many the 


Another proposal upon which Mr. Snowden grew : 
eloquent, as well he might—for roads are the nerves and open doors through which they have escaped from an 


urban everyday to a fantasy world of the Southern Seas, 


sinews of the land—-was that of increasing our means of hei arty TT 1] 
! : . . ae at eir authors death will seem a very personal loss 

transport. He realizes that it is of vast economic ie th hol Nios sealed YI 

. . ole Tres e public. 

importance to make door-to-door transport easy, and 0 1¢ whole reat £ I 

: ‘a9 . . ~! * * * * 

he spoke with something like rapture of the Western é , 

road which he desires to push on in the spirit of the Last week we complained that Mr. Broad had given 

Ay} | no indication on his admirable pamphlet describing his 


Consul Emilius till it reaches to Land’s End. so] ' “ ld} reat lip 
; a z j ™ "¢ e 8c - as >\ ere ‘oul *ODU "dl. 
suecess to his efforts, and perhaps some day the country All-in Insurance Scheme ¥ o wh ‘ it - r LINE’ 
. . , = ; "0% as made i e amen ; IS. "eCog- 
through which the road goes will be called the New Mr. Broad has made ample amends for this n recog 


. ition of the support which the Spectator has given to his 
Snowdenia, just as the provinees which bound the nition of the support wi rigs Fe 


creat Consul’s road are called “ The Emilia.” 
K * *k co 

The result of the polling at the Tlolland Election 
was declared on Friday, August Ist. Mr. Dean, the 
Conservative, was returned by a majority of 806. TIe 
polled 12,907 votes. Dr. Dalton, the Labour candidate, 
btained 12,101, while Mr. Winfrey, the Liberal, only 
got 7,596. At the General Election Mr. Royce, the 
Labour candidate, polled 15,697 votes, while Mr. Dean, 


scheme, he has placed a large number of these pamphlets 
at the disposal of our readers. Therefore any reader 


who sends us a posteard will receive a copy of Mr. Broad’s 


pamphlet, postage free. We strongly advise all our 


readers who are interested in all-in insurance as a specific 


remedy for our industrial ills and a constructive alterna- 


tive to Socialism, to avail themselves of Mr. Broad’s offer. 
| We will send the pamphict to any address, post free, on 


receipt of a postcard, 
* * * x 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101}; Thursday 


the Conservative, who now earrics the seat, had 13,331. 
At that election there was no Liberal candidate. The 


result seems to show that a Liberal third candidate week, 101: a year ago, 10013. 

al ry a é » Yr ‘ rs f : : mn rm 
will often draw away as many votes from Labour as 3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 7713 
from the Conservatives—a result not to be wondered at. Thursday week, 76 |} ; a year ago, 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





RECTIFICATION UO. ANNEXATION, 


FPVIUE title of this article epitomizes the issue now 

perplexing public opinion. Let us carry our 
minds back to December, 1921, and recall the intentions 
of the various parties concerned, when the Ulster 
Boundary Clause was proposed and agreed to by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

When Ulster, by a clear majority of the population 
of the Province, determined that she would stand by 
the United Kingdom, and would not separate from 
Great Britain either actually or nominally, the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster decided to grant a local Parliament 
to the North of Ircland, but to leave the problem of 
giving self-determination to the South of Ireland over 
for the time, in the hope that law and order might first 
be restored. 

But Parliament did not take the Province of Ulster 
as the area in which the local Parliament in the North 
should be set up. It is true that a large majority of 
the inhabitants of Ulster were against breaking the 
union with the United Kingdom, but it was felt that it 
would be better in the interests of both North and Sguth 
to give a portion of the Province to the South, and 
that the Northern area should be confined to the six 
counties of Antrim, Down, Armagh, Londonderry, 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, including the Cities of London- 
derry and Belfast—the area which now constitutes 
* Northern Ireland.” The Protestants and Loyalists 
of Ulster were at first unwilling to have three counties 
detached, especially as one of those counties contained 
a considerable Protestant section. Ultimately, however, 
a compromise was agreed upon, and the men of the North, 
in consideration of obtaining a constitution such as met 
their wishes, did not press their claims in regard to 
self-determination for the whole of Ulster, in which, 
remember, they had an absolute majority, but took the 
smaller area on the assurance that whatever happened 
in the South, such area would remain a part of the 
United Kingdom, and share in the duties, responsibilities 
and interests, local and Imperial, determined at West- 
minster. Accordingly, the Act based on this  well- 
understood agreement was passed in the most solemn 
form, and the first Parliament was opened by the King 
in person as a pledge of the reality and good faith of the 
whole transaction. 

Then followed the negotiations for peace with the 
Sinn Feiners in arms, and the agreement made with them 
which, though not in correct phraseology a treaty, may 
be called so, since it is so named in the Act of Parliament 
conferring Dominion self-government on the South of 
Ireland. Under the Act the Free State remains in the 
British Empire as a self-governing unit on the Dominion 
model. It was part of the arrangement made by the 
treaty that there should be a rectification of the boundary 
between the Northern Province and the Southern Free 
State. The Northern Parliament and Government were not 
consulted as to this clause in the treaty, and they can in 
no way be said to be parties to the agreement. Neither 
in law nor in honour have they any obligation in the 
matter. They did not, however, formally protest against 
the section which refers (under Clause 12 of the Articles) 
to the appointment of * a Commission consisting of three 
persons, one to be appointed by the Government of the 
Irish Free State, one to be appointed by the Government 
of Northern Ireland, and one, who shall be Chairman, 
appointed by the British Government,” to “ determine, 





ee 
in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants ¢ fap 
as may be compatible with economic and geographies) 
conditions, the boundaries between Northern Ircland and 
the rest of Ireland.” 

The people of the Northern Ireland who saw what hag 
been happening in the South were at first alarmed by the 
clause. They did not, however, impede the passage of thy 
Act, because it was pointed out to them that all that wa 
intended was a rectification of the Boundary, which wou), 
be no injury, but, instead, a benefit, to the Northern Pyoy. 
ince. It would relieve them of considerable bodies of 
Roman Catholics and Sinn Feiners along the frontig 
line, bodies which might become the nuclei of discontent 
and rebellion. They were most positively and clearly 
assured, however, that there was to be no attempt to alte, 
the area in which they had been granted self-determing. 
tion, or to turn the Northern Province into something of 
little more importance than an ill-shapen county. Ag , 
further assurance, it was, if not pointed out, certainly 
strongly hinted to them, that the words of the Act of 
Parliament only set up a Voluntary Commission. | 
when the time came, they felt anxiety that the Commis. 
sion might decide, not on the merits or in the spirit of the 
Act in regard to economic and geographical conditions, 
but in a partizan sense, they need not appoint their 
commissioner. In other words, they were told that there 
was no “ catch” in the clause, and that all that was 
intended was, in fact, what the Spectator had so very 
strongly urged for the past ten years, not, we think, 
without the approval of the responsible Ulster leaders, 
Our advice to them was not merely to agree to “ re tif. 
cation,” but to insist on drawing their boundary so as to 
get rid of some 30,000 or so of Roman Catholic inhabi- 
tants along the border. 

Ulster, in fact, agreed not to fight the Act establishing 
the Free State on the understanding that the arrange- 
ment or treaty made with her when the Act of 1920 
was passed would not be broken, and that all that was 
now intended was_ rectification. This not 
confined to the Ulstermen. The speeches that hav 
been made in Parliament during the past week by th 
Conservative leaders, and the general opinions expressed 
at the time of the passage of the Act of Parliament 
embodying the agreement with the Sinn Fein leaders, 
were all based upon the sure and certain belief that what 
intended was rectificatiqn and not annexation. 
It was also, as we have noted above, believed by the 
England and Scotland who wer 
interested in the question that there was to be no breach 
of faith with the North. It was in this spirit indeed 
that Sir James Craig expressed his willingness to meet 
Mr. Michacl Collins in order to see if the two Irelands 
could agree to a voluntary settlement of the boundary 
line. And then came the great disillusionment. When 
the two leaders met they found that, while an impression 
had been given by Mr. Lloyd George to Sir James Craig 
that rectification was all that was meant, a_ totally 
opposite impression had been given to Mr. Collins. 
He came indeed with a map, said to have been blue- 
pencilled by the Prime Minister himself, not marking 
a better boundary, but altering the whole area of the 
Northern State, and, as it were, endorsing the claim of 
the Sinn Feiners to reduce the Northern area by half. 


view was 


was 


mass of people in 


If then the Sinn Feiners and their supporters are 
going to rely upon the obligation of honour under the 
treaty, they must be reminded that there were two 
treaties, and that one is quite as strong an obligation 
of honour as the other. Indeed, the first must take 
precedence. If you have passed your word to one man, 
the fact that you later passed your word to another 
vannot be taken as frecing you from the first obligation. 
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It is idle to say that the voluntarism of which 
we speak was due to a blunder—an oversight. It 
was nothing of the kind. Those who remember what 
went on behind the scenes during the framing of the 
Act know that the form given to the clause estab- 
lishing a Boundary Commission was deliberate. Mr. 
Lloyd George adopted that form not out of mere 
carelessness, but because he found that a voluntary 
stipulation could be passed, but not one of an imperative 
character. 
law. If they begin with voluntary appointments, they as a 
rule go on to declare that, if there should be any failure 
by either side to appoint a representative, then some 
third and impartial power shall appoint or act. It is 
absolutely inconceivable that no one in the Unionist 
Cabinet, in the draughtsmen’s office, or again in the 
chambers of the quick and subtle legal advisers of the 
Sinn Feiners, here or in Dublin, should have failed to 
notice this fact. They knew it, and said nothing because 
they were in effect told that a voluntary clause was 
the only clause which would shut the mouths of the 
Ulstermen and prevent them from making such a protest 
in Parliament against the breach of faith involved in 
a compulsory clause as would prevent the Bill passing. 
As a proof of what we say, take the Prime Minister's 
statement only last Monday as to the Experts’ Report 
in regard to Reparations. In order to ensure agreement 
he pointed out that it was provided that “ In declaring 
default, the Reparations Commissioners must be unani- 
mous, or, failing this, an appeal could be brought before 
a body of three appointed unanimously by the Com- 
mission, or, failing that, by the president of the Inter- 
national Court at The Hague.” That the clause was 
not thus drawn up was in effect a pledge to the Northern 
Province that they would only have their area altered 
by their own consent. 

J. St. Loz Srracuey. 


REPARATIONS AND BRITISH PROS- 
PERITY: A SUGGESTION, 


‘le happy prospect of success in the London Con- 

ference has suddenly reawakened the whole question 
of whether this country can afford to receive reparations. 
A small but powerful body of industrial opinion firmly 
believes that the loan to Germany and the general 
putting into operation of the Dawes Report would be 
fatal to British industries. We feel that it is of great 
importance to examine their argument. We have never 
concealed our opinion that we can only receive payments 
from Germany in goods and that therefore some measure 
for the relief and protection of our industries is vital if 
the payment of reparations becomes an 
actuality. Evidently others are now coming to have 
this point of view. But this does not mean that we must 
give up the hope of ever being paid anything by anybody. 
Here we try to examine the case of those who believe 
that the putting into practice of the Dawes scheme 
would ruin our industries, and to make a definite sug- 
gestion as to how this may be avoided, even though we 


and when 


receive our share of reparations. 

In the House of Commons on July 26th, Sir William 
Bull presented a petition from the National Union of 
Manufacturers asking for reconsideration of the scheme 
of making a forty million pounds loan to Germany, from 
the point of view of British manufacturers. It has since 
been made clear that the section of opinion behind this 
proposal objects not only tothe loan to Germany, but to the 
whole prospect of securing reparations. More remarkable 
is the fact that French opinion is also becoming sensitive 





Arbitration clauses are no new things to the | 


at the idea of actually receiving payments. M. Jules 
Decamps, Director of Economic Studies of the Banque 
de France, has written an article in the Revue de Pavis 
which has created a great deal of stir. The gist of M. 
Decamp’s article is contained in a paragraph which we 
quote from the Sunday Times :— 

“A debtor country can only meet its debts by exporting mer- 
chandise or by furnishing services. Reciprocally, a creditor 
country can only transfer within its own frontiers what is due to 
it by accepting merchandise or services. Whatever may be 
attempted, this fundamental truth will dominate any régime 
established to make Germany pay. Payments en nature signifies 
that we agree to receive directly from Germany merchandise 
or services. Payments en denrées signifies that she would delegate 
to us the product of her sales in other countries. But, once in 
possession of this product in the form of monetary values, what 
could we do with it 2? We could only utilize it, in the satisfaction 
of our needs and the reduction of our charges, by employing it 


| for the payment of merchandise or services rendered by foreigners.” 


Here is the neatest and most compendious statement 
of the problem that we have yet seen. Now that 
Frenchmen are at last beginning to see economic truth, 
they are, characteristically, stating it better than we have 
There amusement 
to be derived from this sudden awakening to the hard 
facts of reparations, which were as easily discoverable 


ever done ourselves ! is a sardonic 


four years ago as to-day. 
When the Dawes Report was first issued the Spectator 
commented thus :— 


“The whole machinery of the Transfer Committee is a clear 
indication of the always provable principle that if we wish to 
receive, for example, 100 million pounds from Germany, we must 
be prepared to receive 100 million pounds worth of German goods. 
There is no conceivable escape from this dilemma, if indeed it is 
a dilemma. If we do not take the goods, the Transfer Committee 
will not be able to transfer to us the money. If we take the 
goods we shall unquestionably not want to produce them here.” 


The sudden touch of actuality which agreement in 
the London Conference has given to the whole problem 
has evidently awakened a great many people to the 
actualities of the situation. Clearly this is all to the 
good. Once everyone in England and France is agreed 
that we can only receive reparations from Germany in 
goods there may be some hope of finding a method by 
which we may do so and yet not imperil our own pro- 
ductive capacity. For surely a mere recognition of the 
fact that money is only tickets for goods does not mean 
that we must forswear for ever the possibility of making 
Germany assist us financially. One’ has only to take 
a tour of our industrial cities to satisfy oneself that we 
do need the goods which reparation payments can give 
us. There are vast sections of our population who have 
a lack of almost every conceivable commodity. Must 
we therefore refuse them permission to enjoy the com- 
modities which we can force German workmen to produce 
for them because to do so would ruin our own manu- 
facturers ? Clearly this is not an insoluble problem 
if we can find the appropriate financial arrangement, 
It is obvious that, as our people are under-supplied with 
commodities, they could absorb a large quantity of 
German goods and yet continue to buy as many British 
goods as they to-day. This obviously entails 
an increase in purchasing power for the mass of our 
population. But there is to suppose that 
the mere receipt by the British Government of, say, 
fifty million pounds in reparation payments from the 
German Government would the purchasing 
power of the mass of the British people in the least. 
It would obviously all depend on what the British 
Government did with that fifty million pounds when 
This aspect of the problem does not 


do 


no reason 


increase 


it did receive it. 
yet seem to have been faced, and it is here that we wish 
to make a definite suggestion. Could not the British 
Government lay it down that it would expend each year 
in unemployment relief—preferably by the promotion 
of large publie works, such as new roads, but, failing 





that, by a direct increase of unemployment benefit-— 
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a sum exactly equal to the sum which it received from 
the German Government in reparation payments in 
Thus, if it received in the year 1925 
£30,000,000 from Germany, it would expend, over and 
above all present schemes, £30,000,000 in unemploy- 
If the next year it received £50,000,000 
In this way 
it could transfer the purchasing power which it received 
from Germany to the mass of the population which is 


that same year ? 


ment relief. 
it would spend £50,000,000, and so on. 


so deeply in need of it. In actual practice the effect 
would be that the new orders which the great new 


Government schemes would create would exactly balance 


the orders which our manufacturers would lose by the 
eonsumption of German goods used in this country. 
These goods we should have to buy in order to create 
that German trade balance 
enable the German Government to pay reparations, 


active 


which would alone enable the British Government to 
order the public works which would create the orders | 
which would compensate the British manufacturers for 
In short, the 
gap in the circle would be closed up, and the stream 


the German goods bought, ete., ete., ete. 


of trade could flow round again. 


We quite realize that there are other objects to which 


the Government might devote received from 
Germany in reparation payments ; one, of course, would 
be that of debt redemption. 


sums 


the community. It would free large sums of money, 
which the investing public could then put into industrial 
ventures. But, as a matter of fact, would these new 


financial investors care to put their money into British | 


industries, with the knowledge that these were about 


to meet the sudden and severe competition of Germany, | 


striving to make her reparation payments, and with the 
knowledge of the stagnation of the home market owing 
to the lack of purchasing power of our industrial masses ? 
It is the old story of whether a body of new credit should 
be given to the producer or to the consumer. We cannot 
help feeling that in this case it would be far more bene- 
ficial to distribute it to the consumer by way of unem- 
ployment relief than to pass it to the producer by way 
of debt redemption. 

We do not pretend to have arrived at a definite con- 
clusion matters, and we make the 
suggestions rather in order to direct public attention to 
the matter than to lay down a conerete policy. It may 
be objected that we are indulging in a flagrant example 
of counting our chickens before they are hatched. Time 
enough, it will be said, to think about what we shall 
do with reparation payments when they begin to arrive. 
But there is a complete answer to this sort of argument 
in what may be called the minority movement against 
the Dawes Report, of which Sir William Bull's petition 
is only a significant part. The 
not hit upon a scheme by which we can receive repara- 
tions without injuring our own industries, we shall at 
the last moment refuse to receive them at all. But if 
we do that, we shall have, in fact if not in name, repu- 
diated the Dawes Report. And if we do that we shall 


on these above 


have ruined for this decade at any rate the chance of | 


shall have 
The Dawes 
be it good or bad, is the one thing on which all the 
European countries will agree, and it is essential that we, 
who have taken the lead in accepting it, should think 
out all the consequences which will flow from it once 
it is put into operation. Thus, we cannot admit for 


any settlement, and 
Europe back again into chaos. 


Kuropean plunged 


teport, 


one moment that it is too early to consider the proper | 


policy for the British Government in the event of its 
receiving reparation payments. 


which could alone 


Theoretically, too, this | 
would also distribute additional purchasing power to 


truth is that if we do | 


A 

THE CANCER PROBLEM: NEW 
EVIDENCE. 

By J. Evuis Barker. 


qVOR decades distinguished scientists have endeavoured 


to solve the cancer mystery by means of the 
microscope and by experiments made on animals, ¢, 
." " . . . 1 
They hoped to find a micro-organism responsible for th 
disease, and to emulate the achievements of Pasteur 


and 
others. 


So far the results of their labours haye Joe 
disappointing. It is questionable whether cancer jis dy 
to a micro-organism. However, even if a microseop 
cancer causer should be found, the fight against PR: 
need not be advanced thereby. The bacillus 
was discovered forty-two years ago, but that discover 


tubercle 


has been of very little use in the fight against consumption, 
for we have not yet learnt how to destroy the tuberd 
bacillus without harming the patient. 

Organized scientilic research having failed so far, ther 
is the possibility of lighting cancer by empirical methods, 
by methods based on experience, which may not be yen 
scientific, but which may be safe and sure. 
have not yet succeeded in isolating the micro-organisy 
Still, small-pox, which used 
| to be as deadly as cancer is now, has been practical 
eliminated by empirical inoculation and vaccination, 
which was known to the Indians and Chinese thousands 

of years ago, and which Jesty, and then Jenner, learned 
| from observant, but probably illiterate, milkers. 


Scientists 


responsible for small-pox. 





| In studying all the facts of cancer I discovered that 
the disease is practically unknown among primitiy 
(races which lead primitive lives. 

| my book* on cancer by a vast amount of reliable evidence. 
| However, if primitive races become Europeanized, lik 
| the North American 


| cancer in large numbers, 


I have shown this in 


negroes, they become victims to 
On the other hand, the North 

| American Indians are practically free from cancer a 
long as they live primitive lives in the Indian Reserves 
| When they mingle with Europeans and live on Europea 
food, they become cancerous. The same applies to tle 
primitive and to the Europeanized Eskimos, and so o 


Cancer is obviously a disease of civilization. It is mos 
deadly among the most advanced nations. It is far mon 
prevalent in the towns than in the country. Jt rath 


strikes at the rich than at the poor. 
theory cancer is due to chronic irritation. 


According to current 
Hlowe ver, th 
| greatest cancer sufferers are the sheltered, the delicat 
and the well-nourished, who live at 
to avoid irritation, while primitive races and poor peopl 
are exposed to chronic irritation which the delicatel 





case and endeavour 





| nurtured eancer victims would find unbearable. Th 
| chronic irritation theory seems quite untenable. 

| Jn studying largenumbers of cancer cases I discovered 
| that there are certain eancers which may be called exper! 
| mental cancers on men, such as X-ray cancer, radium 
| cancer, arsenic cancer, aniline cancer, tar 
| caneer, ete. I have found that in the vast 

| cases ten, fifteca, twenty, twenty-five years or more ol 


cancer, soot 
| mayority ol 
exposure are required to bring about a very typical X-ray 


| cancer, arsenic cancer, ete. Burns, as 1 have shown in 
my book, seem to have an effect equal to poisoning. I 
the that 


chronie poisoning. The steady absorption of in 


came to conclusion eancer might be due to 


‘ 


| small quantities of arsenic, in what was formerly considered 


| harmless doses, leads to a distinct form of cancer, and i! 
| other chemical poisons acted similarly—almost e@ cr) 
year new chemical cancer poisons are discovered — ther 
} might be other chemical cancer producers, and I began 








® Cancer: How it is Caused, How it Can be I’revented, (Murray, 7s. 6d, uct.) 
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———— eee 
— 


to suspect 
which civilized people absorb with every meal. 
Chronic poisoning by chemicals and by heat poisoning— 
we drink coffee and tea at about 150°, and this may be a 
very frequent cause cf cancer of the throat, oesophagus 
and stomach—did not suflice to explain the caneer 
mystery. There remained chronic poisoning from the 
powels consequent upon constipation. Constipation is a 
disease of civilization and in practically every cancer case 
there is a history of severe constipation extending over 
twenty years or more. Vitamine starvation not only 
causes constipation, but leads to the permanent degencra- 
tion of stomach and bowels, to numerous lesions through- 


poisonous chemical preservatives and dyes 


out the alimentary canal through which bowel toxins 


freely enter the body. The favourite cancer sites are 
along the alimentary canal, and the disease occurs par- 
ticularly at those points which are most exposed to 
friction by hard masses of faeces and to damage. 
eame to the conclusion that cancer is due to chronic 
poisoning and to vitamine starvation, that it is a disease 
of wrong living, be eliminated by right 
Conceivably people who have far advanced on 


and that it can 
living. 
the road to cancer may be saved by altering their ways, 
by avoiding chronic poisoning and vitamine starvation, 
which are most pronounced among the more advanced 
nations, among the townspeople and particularly among 
the rich and well-to-do. 


My cancer theory may appear unscientific to the profes- 


If five hundred cancer victims should be willing to give 
evidence, and if four hundred and seventy of them should 
give a history of chronic poisoning and of vitamine star- 
vation, the cancer problem would be solved. We need 
then as little look for a cancer microbe as we need look 
for a microbe causing hospital gangrene, which formerly 
was a most deadly disease, or for a microbe causing 
cirrhosis of the liver. Cleanliness is the for the 
former, and moderation in taking alcohol is the cure for 
the latter. 

I am going to undertake such an inquiry at an early 
date, and I hope to have in this undertaking the support 
and assistance which I shall Moreover, I think 
that certain experiments should be made on animals. 
It should be ascertained whether the steady absorption 


eure 


need. 


| of poisonous chemical preservatives and colouring matters, 


Thus I | 


the habitual consumption of over-hot drink and the over- 
consumption of sugar lead to cancerous developments. 
Of course, the difficulty is this, that the effect of these on 
animals may be different from the effect on men. After 
ali, certain microbes flourish in animals but not in men, 
others in men but not in animals, while others again 
flourish in both animals and in Hence, animal 
experiments are not completely convincing. At any 
rate, I venture to think that the inquiry suggested should 
mark a very great advance in the fight against cancer. 


men. 


Certain reforms may cause practically the disappearance 


_of cancer and may justify Sir Arbuthnot Lane’s opinion 


sional highly-trained experimenters, but it may be correct. | 


Since the time when my book went to press I have received 
most valuable confirmation of my doctrine, which I shall 
publish in due course. 
tised in the wilds have confirmed that cancer is practically 
Colonel Hallilay, 


who has spent twenty-two 


unknown among primitive tribes. 
of the Indian Medical Service, 
vears in India, has operated on large numbers of Anglo- 
Indians for gastric ulcer, appendicitis, internal cancers, 


ete., 


but he has seen practically none of these diseases 
among the primitive races of the North. Yet, the people 
of Northern India readily submit to operation. Colonel 
Hallilay has, for instance, performed hundreds of opera- 
for of the bladde An 
important paper on his experiences will appear in the 
Franco-British Medical Journal. Medical men in a 
position similar to that of Colonel Hallilay have sent me 
of 


tions stone on these natives. 


similar accounts. Cancer is obviously a_ disease 
civilization. 

Cancer sufferers who have read my book, among them 
an eminent medical man who has made a special study 
of cancer and who was recently operated upon for cancer 
of the stomach, have letters, 


telling me that in their case my analysis was right, that 


sent me most valuable 


Various doctors who have prac- | 


that their introduction may convert cancer from one of 
the most frequent to one of the rarest of diseases. I 
should be much interested to hear from cancer sufferers 
who read this article, whether in their case my theory of 


| chronic poisoning and vitamine starvation is correct. 


| By telling me they may materially assist in the conquest 


/to commend and illustrate them. 


° . | 
mv book had opened their eyes, and they have given me | 
full details of a history of chronic poisoning and vitamine | 
parable with those which Free Trade and _ national 


starvation. 
The greatest experts on the causation of cancer are 


obviously the cancer sufferers themselves. Medical men 


and the nearest relatives often do not know how the cancer | 
. | 
Often | 


victim lived during the last twenty or thirty years. 
tell whether their wives who died of 
cancer suffered from chronic constipation or not. The 
know what medicines and 


husbands cannot 


nearest relatives often do not 


drugs were habitually taken. 
If we wish to find out whether cancer is indeed a disease 


of civilization and whether it is really caused by chronic 


poisoning and by vitamine starvation, one must make two 


inquiries. One must make an Inquiry among medical 


men working among primitive tribes and a certain 


whether there is cancer or not among them, and must 


ascert ves live. In addition, there ought 


un how these tril 


to be another inquiry among cancer sufferers themselves. | 


| were being trained to undergo a similar fate, 


of this disease. 


THE LIBERAL CARAVAN, 


— vears ago a British statesman conccived the 
h ingenious idea that a powerful Government stood 
in no need of political principles, and could live quite 


comfortably by “tactics * alone. So for a year or two 


he denied it any other form of intellectual sustenance. 
Suddenly it died. It looks 


as if another great party 


and were 


destined to lose itself, like the Ministry of 1902-5, in a 


shallow and insineecre Parliamentarism. Time, indeed, 


has long been its enemy. 
process of evolution, Liberalism has lost the power to 


Inevitably, and by the mere 


attract by moral force, and by the possession of conquering 
and persuasive policies, and of great thinkers and orators 
Men have no longer 
much reason to relate the Liberal Party either with 
moral ideas in politics or with material benelits com- 


education brought to our industrial democracy. Their 


| later knowledge of it is through such beneficent transac- 


tions as the War, the Treaty of Versailles, and the two 
Coalition Governments, and they connect it, in the 


| after-War period, with a lax and costly administration, 


| 





and a low standard of public honour. 

Moreover, all through the last decade a new constitu- 
eney was being formed, and new ideas were ripening 
in the minds of the children of the men and women who 
composed the old Liberal and Radical Parties. With 
the masses of the intellectuals the most powerful of these 
With the more Conservative 
with Imperialism. 


tvpe 


ideas was Socialism. 
of young Liberal, the attraction lay 


In effect, the Liberal officials, instead « goine to mect 
these ideas—fighting the catastrophic Socialists, but 
beckoning on the evolutionary ones, and treating 





a 
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Imperialism as a step to a world-order—cither dodged 
them or tried to pretend that the good old static 
Liberalism was enough. The result was that everything 
living in latter-day politics has had its fling at them. 
Zo the Labour Party they have lost the masses, the 
Co-operators, and finally the whole body of Trade 
Unionists, skilled and unskilled. To the Tories they 
have lost Mr. Churchill and half Mr. Lloyd George. 
The War, and the return of the other half of Mr. George, 
lost them the Radical idealists. Thus in the three 
post-War Parliaments they have existed mainly as a 
party of the small towns, of the rural constituencies 
that have not yet gone Labour, and of back-country 
bits of Scotland and Wales. 

This, in brief, is the ground-plan of the land that the 
Liberals have lost, and that they are now trying to 
recapture. The Liberal game is undeniably clever, 
but it has one cardinal defect. It is the strategy of the 
later Napoleon, without the advantage of having a 
Napoleon to conduct it. The Liberals are fighting with 
small forces against growing ones, with an inadequate 
staff and with supplies drawn from an ever-narrowing 
centre, and with the thought and passion of the world, 
jn their two main currents, going against them. For 
Gladstone and Bright, they have Mr. Asquith. For whole 
squadrons and batteries of Dilkes and Chamberlains, 
laweetts and Lawsons, Courtneys and Laboucheres, 
they have—Mr. Masterman and Mr. Pringle. They are 
not an Opposition, they are only critics* ; not a ship’s 
company on a voyage of discovery, only a boat’s crew 
on a cutting-out expedition. 

Now a party which has lost touch with Democracy 
en gros inevitably acquires the group mentality, and 
falls under group leadership. With all his remarkable 
gifts, Mr. Asquith was never a great Party leader. A 
man of the Cabinet, not of the platform or the Convention, 
his position in Liberalism came to him through the 
Liberal Imperialist group, whose directing mind was 
Lord Haldane. Radicalism he hardly knew; he was 
neither of the Radical “ set ” nor of the Radical tradition. 
The stamp of his mind came to him through Oxford and 
the law, not, as in the case of his fellow-countryman, 
Forster, through his native Yorkshire and the robuster 
kind of provincial Liberalism. Like all lawyer-politicians, 
save the very greatest, Mr. Asquith accepts and tabulates 
ideas, he does not initiate them. Neither enthusiasm 
nor the constructive faculty are his. Therefore when his 
wielligentsia hatch schemes on housing, electrical power, 
or industrial assurance, he gives them a massive approval. 
But his acceptance of them is merely formal; and they 
gain nothing from his purely mechanical exposition of 
them. And in spite of the ability and sincerity of some 
of their promoters, all men know them for what they 
are. The Liberal window must at all costs be redressed 
after the great clearance sale of 1914. And in face of 
the alarming competition across the way, these are the 
goods which Mr. Asquith’s young men commend to the 
old management. 

Beneath the Asquithian umbrella shelter a keen 
personal rivalry, a condottiere or two, and a small but 
honest and capable body of Parliamentary craftsmen, 
bent on social reform, and only not decided whether to 
pursue it in active rivalry with the Labour party, or in 
more or less friendly association. When Mr. Lloyd 
George fluttered back to the Liberal nest he found Sir 
John Simon already in possession there. Sir John is 
Mr. Asquith over again, only more so. But he has one 





* With one exception. Mr. Keynes brings an original and 
independent mind to the consideration of after-War politics and 
economies. But he, with his ideas of a State-regulated currency 


———:! 
_ advantage over Mr. George. He is a Liberal of the 
traightest walk, and the purest, not to say the thinnest, 
blood. But Mr. George is a prodig al; like all prodigals, 
he has had adventures, and it is not so certain how many 
of them are repented of. What of that d: angerous 
“ two-eyed stance ” of his on Protection? Is he a Free 
Trader through and through, a sworn foe of Prefe rences, 
and is he quite right on Labour? Is “a not rather that 
child of sin, an “ occasional Liberal ” And with these 
doubts, born of long and painful eee would jt 
be wise to exchange his distracting liveliness for a quiet 
time with Sir John in the old Liberal homestead ? 
But Mr. Asquith’s great difliculty has been the success 
of Labour at the last Election, and its eclipse of the much 
smaller Liberal revival. If he had been a great statesman, 
instead of a clever, disillusioned man of affairs, and had 
not felt about Labour much as Skule, the old Pretender 
in Ibsen’s play, felt about Haakon, the new one, he would 
have taken this situation in hand at once, and addressed 
himself to it in some such terms as these: ‘ I cannot get 
any immediate advantage for my party from putting the 
Labour Party in office. Therefore I do not propose to 
try. It is necessary to keep reaction out of power, for it 
will destroy England, as my dear and recovered friend 
Mr. George very nearly destroyed it. Therefore I will 
simply give Labour the benefit of the superior Liberal 
experience, legal brains, and Parliamentary skill, up to 
the point when it is clear that our political ideas diverge, 
and there is nothing to be gained for the country by 
pretending they do not.” In the execution of an honest 
policy such as this Mr. Asquith would indeed have 
required half a dozen able and long-sighted working 
lieutenants, instead of only two or three merely clever ones, 
The cleverest of them all happened to be Mr. Masterman 
and Mr. Pringle. And for reasons not exclusively 
connected with Liberal policy, these gentlemen were 
determined that at all costs Labour must be “ done in.” 
This, with a variation or two, has been the policy 
pursued. In effect, it stamps Liberalism as the tool of the 
reaction, and must lose it the benefit of Mr. 
progressive ideas in economics, and the two or three 
useful bits of constructive thinking that the more con- 
scientious Liberals have achieved since the General 
Election. But it has undeniably given Parliamentary 
Liberalism a certain flair. The chief actors play their 
parts well. Until lately Mr. Pringle has done rather 
more obstruction of the Government in the House of 
Commons, while Mr. Masterman doubles these labours 
with a more or less genial vilification of it in the Liberal 
Press. Both are good Parliamentarians, and Mr. Pringle 
particular is a perfect battery of explosive devices 
on procedure, but Mr. Masterman is perhaps the more 
finished performer of the two. A well-spent sojourn in 
Camberwell gave him a literary knowledge of the poor, 
which he has employed with much ingenuity ever since, 
and he is able to tremble before the menace of Socialism, 
and grieve over the mere Liberalism of the Government, in 
the accents of the saddened reformer, and with the holy 
fervour of the Rev. Mr. Chadband. Mr. Pringle, who would 
fight anything, fights Labour for the love of it, because he 
is, in truth, a quite sincere and natural Liberal of these 
rather unimaginative days, and because he thinks in 
terms of the Parliamentary stage and not of “ real’ 
polities and of the life of the people. Mr, Masterman has 
an acuter perception of both these verities. Only as the 
familiar modern type of the idealist grown cynic, he is 
no good counsellor for Liberalism. 


Keynes's 


Thus the party of Gladstone no longer pursues policies ; 
it only plays games. And as the Labour Government is 
inexperienced, was formed in a hurry, and one or two 





and large State-controlled enterprises, tends more and more to 
Socialism. 


members of it are a little timid, and disposed to blench 
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before the less intelligent and progressive kind of official, 


nd a little slow to begin the work of constructive 
and é : shag. : % 

Socialism to which enlightened capitalists like Sir Tudor 
Je € ‘ ° . . . 

Walters and Mr. Merz invite it, the Liberal game may have 


a quite temporary success. But its obvious unfairness is 
jore likely to win votes for Labour than to estrange 


much n ; 
And it can only prosper at the cost of cutting 


them. ' 
Liberal contact with the future, and weakening or 


destroying such moral force as it still possesses. There 
are men in the Parliamentary party—such as Captain 
Yonn, Mr. Kenworthy, Mr. Foot, Mr. Trevelyan Thomson 

who must survey such a prospect without approval, and 
might like to substitute for it a more reasoned and less 
tactical relationship with Labour. But they, no more 
than Mr. Asquith, are in control of the “ Liberal situa- 
tion.” That is in the hands of Mr. George and the 
merillas, and even if they unmake the Liberal Party, 
they are likely to make the next Election. 

: H. W. Massrncuam. 


EFFICIENCY, 


F ever there was a question-begging word, it is the 
one which Lord Rosebery made so popular in a 


jiscruntled England during the Boer War. People 





and we noticed that he noticed. One of the subalterns 
in my particular lot came to me jubilant during a halt 
in a hot march, when men were in their shirtsleeves. 
Ile had devised a way of folding the tunic so that when 
it was strapped on the pack the buttons showed in a 
neat The Colonel had stopped before his platoon 
and made a note. Sure enough, next day it was in 
battalion orders that tunies were to be so folded. 

IIe never, I am sure, said anything to that subaltern. 
I cannot recall any individual word of commendation 
to of us. If he approved you, you were given 
more to do, and that was all you heard about it 
explicitly. : 
formidable power of rebuke: iey and quict, the manner 
than the But he praised us 


row. 


any 
Censure there was, and I never met a more 
words. 


saying more 


collectively whenever we gave him half a chance, and 
| he never disparaged or discouraged us as a body. All 


recommended it like a quack medicine, and omitted to | 


notice that Lord Rosebery had not told us what it was, | 


or how to get it. You can at least buy the patent. pill, 
but where was and where is the market of efficiency ? 
Experience ought to help; but if I try my own trade, 
what is an efficient writer? Was Shelley, let us say, 
eflicient ? Was Marie Corelli? Besides, eflicieney means 
setting things done, and that involves almost always 


not only the power of working capably, but of working | 


in concert with others ; it ought to mean also the power 
to get others to work for you, and most difficult of all, 


the power to get them to work together for your object. | 
All these varieties of efficiency can be displayed in | 


polities, which also my trade; but here again 


experience is of no use, for I am at a loss to know who 


was 


To apprise efliciency 
who 


and who are the eflicient. 


were 
wert 


to measure the results; and 


can do that in polities ? 


you should be able 
In short, if you test them with reference to the work 
upon which they have spent their lives, no two men 
But there is a 
territory in the experience of many thousands now 


will easily agree what efficiency is. 
living where things stand out with extraordinary dis- 


Those untrained for war, who were forced 


soldiering, naturally formed judgments 


tinctness. 
suddenly into 
which had the crispness and sharp outline of a tourist’s 
impressions of a new country. Every one of them had 
to test his own eflicieney by new and very definite 
standards : the test involved always the individual power to 
combine his effort with that of others, and almost always 
the effort to induce effort, and to induce combination. 
The ideas of eflicieney which we formed in war, and in 


| involves thought 


preparation for war, had a precision unlike anything | 


else: and if I were asked for my type of the quality, 
I should name a certain commanding officer. We were 
a scratch lot indeed when he took us on—the last service 
battalion of our regiment to be formed with the scrapings 
of the old N.C.O.’s for our mentors; but his impress 
Was on it already when I joined, three or four months 


alter he got command. Yet, having given my example, 


i Task myself where his efliciency lay, the answer is | 


indeed, that trait which Jowett 
declared to be « licieney’s hallmark. He carried a note- 
book, and used it. Out it came, from the breastpocket 
ol his tunie, at all times, and something was neatly 
pencilled Ile noticed everything, 


hot so easy. ‘There was, 


without a word said. 


ranks were made to feel that the regiment was a fine 
thing, so that each might be made to fear that he was letting 
it down. The buttons were an outward visible sign of 
our inward eflicieney—and it did not stop at buttons. 
In France, at one billet in the early days, a fierce order 
went out against leaving rubbish about, and we were 
ordered to clear up all strewn papers. Somebody 
pointed out that the papers in adjacent 
showed plainly by their dates and condition that they 
were a heritage from many forerunners. “If other 
people are pigs,” he said, “‘ we have ourselves to co.- 
sider.” And the hedges, to the uttermost limits of 
VKebvin Palfart (I think it was) were swept and garnished, 
for the four days’ credit of the Connaught Rangers. 

In short, there was the utmost insistence on detail— 
But no man ever recognized more clearly 
the limits of the possible. He had more than thirty 
years’ service, but common sense—the base of elliciency 
—told him that this hasty levy were not, and could not 
be, regulars. “In the old army,” he me one 
day, “when an order was issued, everybody thought 
the sky would fall if it were not acted on. This lot of 


hedgerows 


and on rules. 


said to 


new oflicers say—- Was that in orders? Vd forgotten 
it.’ He never raged about such shorteomings, but 


kept pushing us towards his standard. For him, orders 
Yet he never parted with 
Only the 


rules 


were orders, and we knew it. 
the dispensing power, or feared to use it. 

to maintain 
relax them 
but discipline, as 


efliciency enables a man 
yet remain to 
sacrificing the name for fair play : 
he administered it, was an instrument having suppleness 
as well as rigidity. Men knew that the Colonel was 
strictly just, but they knew that they always had a 
human being to deal with and not a book of rules. It 
was so at home in little matters, such as the granting 
of leave; little matters, yet in which every decision 
would be sharply canvassed if it set aside a rule; and 
the eflicient handling of men who form part of a mass 
for the effect the mass as well as 
on the individual at Tin when 
weighty matters, even life and death, were at stake, 
he had the greater freedom, because he had won con- 
Iie relaxed his over the 
unessential —such as cleaning up. He rated me austerely 
beeause in a trench through which I conducted him with 
the 


highest 


sternly and free without 


on 


every turn. France, 


fidence. none of strictness 


just pride we came upon tea leaves strewn on 

duckboards by some ruffian. If they had been on a man 
of-war’s deck in harbour, the offence could not have 
been made more heinous. But he let me save a man 


from execution by prescribing false teeth. 

The soldier in question had as little right to be called 
a soldier as any that ever disgraced a parade: a lumpish 
oaf, in my judgment three parts witted. Those who 


disagreed believed he was shamming stupid. We went 
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into the line for our trial trip attached to a veteran 
battalion, and the company with which this man’s 
platoon was blended caught a desperate shelling in 
its first twenty-four hours. The company commander 
told me, when I got on to the scene, that some of our 
lot had behaved very well, and this man was one he 
singled out. THis own comrades said that the firing had 
seemed to excite him, that he was jumping and _ pre- 
tending to catch the bullets. But in any case, at a 
moment when old soldiers were considerably shaken, 
he had shown contempt of danger. For this he was 
duly and perhaps unduly commended. The praise went 
to his head, and as soon as we got out he was grossly 
insubordinate to his sergeant-major, and got heavy 
punishment. We went back into the line, this time 
attached as a spare company to another battalion (not 
a plan which made for efficiency). It was horrible weather, 
heavy snow in the muddiest 

involved in one of the most bleody and purposeless 
attacks that marked that inefficient period. He got 
away from the front trench on a plea of frozen fect, 
and somehow evaded being sent back. We came into 
were daily and nightly up 
a heavy, hateful job—and I was without a 
Twice this man, hidden away in old 
ruins, dodged the assembling of the company. He was 
brought up and sentenced to the heaviest penalty the 
Colonel could inflict. Next day he matlingered 
There was nothing for it but to send him to a court- 
martial, and that was the Colonel’s sentenee. I hated 
the sight of the fellow. We were slave-driving good men ; 
young boys went staggering up with sixty pound weight 
of bombs on them through mud that almost tore off 


renches, and we were 


reserve — line, “arrving 
bombs 


sergeant-major. 


again. 


was this hulking ereeture deliberately shirking both 
the danger and the hardship. Yet my mind was not 
easy. I did not honestly believe him to be 
normally a man. 


quite 


sulkiness, and I knew he had an old grievance rankling. 
T went to the Colonel with a proposal, and he told me to 
go ahead. So I had the man fetched out from where 
said, “ We all know you aren’t afraid of a fight: you 


don't mind bullets, shell fire doesn’t frighten you, but 
how would you like now to be taken out to be shot in 


cold blood ? to have your badges ripped off, before 


hands tied behind you by your own platoon, and to 
be shot like a dog by your own platoon?” It was a 
fairy story, of course, but I was treating him as a child, 
and, barring the picturesque details, shooting was what 
he might look for. “ Tlow would you like that?” 
I said to him: and as I watched, he was beginning to 
blubber—a trick he had—and big dirty tears rolled 
down his big dirty cheeks. “ Indeed then, sir, T would 
not like that at all,” said he, sobbing. ‘ Well, look 
here now,” said I, “I know you have a grouse about 
your teeth.” He revived at the recollection. “ Sure, 
they pulled seven out of me one day there in Blackdown 
and said I would get new ones, but sorra one I got, 
and I can’t chew a bit since, and what food I get docs 
I stopped a string of details. 
“If I send you down to the hospital now, and get you 
a decent sect of teeth, will you soldier properly ?” He 
burst into a flood of weeping—* Och now, sir, Mr. Gwynn 
sir, if you'll only do that, Vl fight for you like a hero, 
the same as I done at Loos.” 

I reported to the Colonel. It was a steep thing to do, 
Kut he quashed his own regimental decision, and sent 
the gentleman back to the base, fron which he returned 











me no good, so it doesn’t.” 


their boots, and came in cheerful at the end: and here | 


He was a mule, and he had a mule’s | 


he was under guard and stood him up before me. I | 


your own platoon, and your eyes bandaged and your | 


———<—<$—$<__— 
got the V.C.; he never got anything; he was a 
much good at all. But there was never any troub | 
with him later. As for the company, they, | thin} | 
understood, approved, and worked the better, The ' 
certainly did not, any of them, seek indulgene a 
similar account. 

And as for the battalion, the results of the Colonel | 
work were put to the test in the quarries at Guillemon 
—known to me only by hearsay. The quarries y 
earried, and six times before an attack had failed ther 
But there was a limit to the Colonel’s ellicieney, 1 
| did not abide by his own plan, which was that he shox 
remain in the rear when the charge was launched, Yu 
it was part of the quality which humanized his 
competence that he could not resist the t mptation { 
go with them. Perhaps without the gaicty, the toy 
of wild blood, and the instinct for companionship t} 
showed in him at times, he would have been less perfect 
adapted for the task of making a rabble into a { 


regiment: and 


' 


€ On 7 


| 





I suppose that means he would } 

been less eflicient. But would everyone agree to tha! 
If he had been eflicient in the more usual sense, he wo 
have become a_brivadier, possibly even a major-gener, 
and he would certainly not have ended his career the: 
at Guillemont with a bullet in the brain 





STEPHEN Gvyyyyy, 


BOOK COLLECTORS’ NOTES, 








LIMITED 


(This is the fifth of a series of monthly articles int 
book collectors and having special reference to the u cof the I 
Edition Club.) 


} 
, DurinG recent years an increasing number of 


** limited 
editions, “large paper” | 


editions, and editions ** de lu 
has been placed in the market for sale to collectors: 
fashion in such books is being established, and it is 
which, if the not 
degenerate into a matter of course. 


a fashi 
collector does consider carctully, 1 
It is usual for a high price to be asked for such editions 
and as justification their makers usually advance two claims 
the first, that they are worthy a high price, being find 
printed, and excellent specimens of the printer's craft, books 
of luxury, in fact ; and the second, that they are intended 
for collectors, to whom they present the irresistible cham 
of rarity, being limited to a small number of copies. (Ofte 
such books are signed by the author, but this should count 
for little to those who are collectors of books and not of 
autographs.) The defences I mention would be unassailable 
| were they true; but it is my opinion that not a tenth part 
of the costly volumes thus defended is covered by such 4 
shield. These expensive books are not representative ol 
the best modern printing ; they are by no means “as go0l 
as really good books can be”; it is frequently true that 
much money is spent on a production, but this no mor 
makes a good book than expensive cloth makes a good suit 
Of what value is it to use hand-made paper, large sizes of 
the fashionable types, hand setting, and parchment fo 
binding, if a fine taste does not unite the whole, if the book 
does not present a consistent character, if the production 
not the work of a skilled typographical expert ? Suc 





















































EDITIONS. 





books are commonly bound in white parchment, the most 
pretentious and least useful material available, for one 
soiled it cannot be cleaned and at best it is but an imitation 
of vellum. Excessively wide, ill-balanced 
another usual feature; and often the setting used for the 
ordinary edition is used again for the large paper edition, 
a practice which itself condemns one of the two printings 
for there is only one right proportion of margin and page: 
These modern éditions de luxe lack printing style ; they ate 
pretenders to a dignity they cannot carry ; they are certainly 
unworthy of the high prices asked, if considered as specimens 


margins ar 





later—to another company, thank God. Ile never 





of book production. 
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Thus the first elaim for the defence must be disallowed. 
That copies of these limited editions are “ scarce” or ever 
likely to become so, is also untrue. Recently, when making 
researches in order to gain information for a bibliography 
of the first editions of books by Mr. W. B. Yeats, I was 
impressed by the truly limited nature of the first, unlimited, 
editions of his early works. Of his second book, The 
Wanderings of Otsin (1889), for instanee, only 500 copies 


. 





were printed, and the book was sold at 3s. 6d. (This, by | 


the way, is a remarkable thing, for it means that the whole 
edition involved a sum of only £37 10s., of which £9 7s. 6d. 


was discount to the public, and the balance the reward of 


the bookseller, printer, and author.) Of 500 
copies of a three-and-sixpenny volume of verse printed in 
It will hardly be 


publisher, 


1899, how many copies can exist now ? 


| rising prices. 


believed that, of the original 500 copies, 60 or 70 were, a | 
few years later, sold in sheets to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, who | 


put in a new title-page and bound them afresh. Of the 430 
copies of this book existing in 1902 the chance is strong that 
there are not fifty copies existing to-day in good, or better 
than good, condition. This indeed a “rare” 
on the way to becoming so, and yet its value is certainly 
£3. Now modern édition de luxe of 


is book, or 


less than consider a 


industry. 


which 750 copies are printed at two guineas each; these | 


books, made to be embalmed in collectors’ cupboards, are 
treated with more care than they deserve from the moment 


thev leave the bookseller; they are not exposed to * the | 


°” 


chance vicissitudes of changeful time”; enrolled 750 strong 
to-day, there will hardly be fifteen missing from a muster 
roll ten vears henee. Ilow can such books ever be rare ? 
And what becomes of the argument that they should be 
cherished for rarity’s sake ? 

I am not implying that all expensive books should be 
left alone, nor am [ tilting against the principle of the limited 
and numbered edition, for on oceasion this principle justifies 
itself, but it mistake for the collector to tolerate the 
sham fine editions which are prepared solely for his ensnare- 
Artilicially limited editions are best left alone. 

A. J. A. Symons. 


is a 


ment, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


imnivasliilaiaeiiis 
THE YOUNG CONSERVATIVES AND THE 
STATE OF THE PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—Your correspondent has done well in expressing the 


desire of young Conservatives for leadership and a constructive 
lie has stated fairly the principles upon which the 
latter must be based, namely, upon experience as embodied 
upon individual incentive and 
which 
He wisely adds that ** for co-operation to be successful it is 


poliey. 


in our inherited institutions ; 
work; and upon co-operative effort is voluntary. 
essential that the sovereignty of the individual and the nation 
be kept intact.” Moreover, he rightly draws attention to the 
present uncertainty about the position of Protection in the 
Party programme. 

But what then do we The lives of our- 
Upon what do we depend ? 
upon material things such as food, 
For education; also partly upon material 
For spiritual de- 
And to experience and enjoy each 


wish to conserve ? 
selves, our families and our nation. 
For physical existence ; 
clothing, shelter. 
advantages such as books and transport. 
velopment ; 
ot the se 
tional advantage depend upon the standard of living. 


upon liberty. 


we must have order. Physical existence and educa- 


Oppor- 
tunity for educational advantage and spiritual development 
lies in 


leisure. Order depends upon both. 


| aim, as Major Douglas has suggested, at making 


the hands of the bankers and a few international financiers 
who operate through them. 

The problems confronting statesmanship to-day can be 
resolved into a single problem; how to enable the immense 
productive power of the world to be released to satisfy the 
demand of the population for a higher standard of living and 


more Icisure. This can only be done by granting to the 
individual greater purchasing-power. At present, during 


times of boom he suffers because his real income is reduced by 
In times of slump, he gains no benefit from 
falling prices, or they only fall as the result of, or precedent to, 
a reduction in his income. Controlling and 
slump we have the banks and the financiers who refuse to 
listen to criticism and never cease from loading heavier burdens 
of debt upon the nations. 

Moreover, we find the nation divided into those who receive 
payment only for work done by them, and those who enjoy 
dividends from the increased productive-power of modern 


money boom 


It is here that your correspondent’s wish to bring 
the wage-earner into the Conservative Party can best be satis- 
fied. In answer to the Socialist who attacks the 
an undesirable privilege, we must extend it throughout the 
nation. Instead of reducing capitalists to wage-carners we 
must raise wage-earners to become capitalists. We 
every indi- 


dividend as 


must 


| . . > ‘ . + . . 
| vidual subject of the Crown a shareholder in Great Britain 


| dole. 





| 


lor prosperity | 


and individual liberty (which involves personal responsibility) | 


are the strongest bulwarks against revolution. 


Now, it is not because our leaders are unsympathetic with | 


these aims that they have hitherto failed. 
are incompet 
But be: they have 
namely, finance. 


Nor because they 
nt to embody such ideals in a practical policy. 
QUS¢ shirked facing the chief obstacle, 
For everyone who pretends to the slightest 
acquaniiance with the course of polities is now aware that 
financial policy is the decisive factor in all policy, and that all 


the controlling levers of our social and economic life are in 





and Company, Ltd. How can this be done? Only by 
alterations in monetary policy. over which the bankers are now 
exercising an oligarchical control. 

The task before the Conservative Party must be to tackle 
constructively the problems of Finance. We must give con- 
And we must 
basis of property in the nation until the wage-earner in unem- 
ployment can depend securely upon a dividend instead of a 
We have to release from what appears to be the selfish 
grip of the monied interest the purchasing-power without 
which no consumer can buy, no merchant sell, no producer 
manufacture. For instead of bringing stability, the bankers 
are fast reducing us to stagnation. Nevertheless, we must do 
no harm to the highly-developed banking organization, nor 
must we cramp the initiative and judgment of its highly- 
trained staff. We have to adopt a policy which, while it will 
extend liberty to the individual and raise the standard of living 
of the nation, will give the bankers an opportunity of exchang- 
ing a position of unconstitutional dictatorship for the respected 
security of distinguished public trustees. 

Such a policy would be based in a real sense upon Conserva- 
tive tradition. It would reassert what Burke called ** the 
fundamental principle *” of our constitution that * the people 
must mediately or immediately possess the power of granting 
their own money or no shadow of liberty can subsist.” It 
must be realized that owing to the development of credit 
during the War the power of coining money has passed 
its exercise—from the control of the nation into the hands of 
the bankers. And if the Conservative 
indeed they must, that a constructive financial policy can 
provide the key to peace and plenty at home and abroad, 
they must boldly fit one to the bankers’ padlock, knowing that 
they have the constitutional right to do this. 

Thus they can open a door through which our individual 
families may pass from the shadow of anxiety to the light of 


sumers more purchasing-power. enlarge the 


in 


leaders know, as 


new hope, and the British Nations from division and decline 

to a restored unity and a creative strength.—I am, Sir, &e., 
31 Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 8. W. ALLEN YOUNG. 
[Reasons of space have compelled us to shorten our Corres- 

pondent’s letter.—Ep. Speciator.} 


[To the Editor of the Spreraror.] 


S1r,—The ideas and principles in the letter signed * Would-be 
Conservative Candidate,’ as well as those you yourself put 
forward in the Spectator of August 2nd, are ideas with 
which even old Conservatives may almost entirely agree. 
But they are general ideas and principles: the difliculty 
will be to apply them in concrete cases. ‘Take, for instance, 
a question with which the Spectator will have to deal 
| this week—the Irish Question. I am told that young 


Conservatives look on this rather as 


the mists of history.” 
of very binding honour, 


“a question of former 


which seems to us to have almost disappeared 


To us 
Again, your correspondent tells usy 


moment into 


older ones it seems a question 
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* in the Labour Party alone do we see earnestness and enthu- 
siasm for an ideal.’ But had the Labour Party been in 
power ten years ago, in what horrible quagmire of dishonour 
would they not have landed us? I venture to say that all 
the ideals of Labour are as nothing compared to the tremendous 
issue at stake on August 4th, 1914. 

But this the young people may look on merely as a question 
of pre-War days, diflicult to link up with present problems. 
But these questions insist on asserting themselves, however 
much the young Conservatives would wish to ignore them. 
I could show many other instances of the difficulty of applying 
abstract principles to concrete cases, but my letter is already 
too long.—I am, Sir, &e., OLp CONSERVATIVE. 


THE ULSTER FREE STATE BOUNDARY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—-May I suggest that a despatch on somewhat similar 


terms to the enclosed, if sent to the Governments of Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Free State, might clear the air and 
possibly prevent civil war in Ireland ? 

“Whereas his Majesty’s Government is advised by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, strengthened by the Chief Justice 
of Australia and a Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, that 
Clause XII. of the Irish Treaty made by a former Government 
cf his Majesty, has no validity inasmuch as only two out of the 
three parties affected by that clause agreed to it, and whereas the 
Prime Minister of that Government, speaking for his Government 
in 1922, assured the Government of Northern Ireland that no 
part of the territory for which the Government of Northern Ireland 
is responsible should be taken away without the consent of the 
Government of the North of Ireland ; now, his Majesty’s present 
advisers consider themselves to be bound by that pledge. Further, 
his Majesty’s Government suggests that the Government of the 
Irish Free State approach the Government of Northern Ireland 
in a friendly manner with a view to an amicable settlement of the 
boundary between the Free State and Northern Ireland. His 
Majesty's Government understands that the Government of Northern 
Ircland has expressed its willingness that this course should be 
taken, and strongly urges that the Government of the Irish Free 
State should take similar action. 

“Apart from this friendly advice his Majesty’s Government is 
not prepared to take any action whatever, except in the event of 
the armed invasion of the Free State by Ulster, or of Ulster by the 
Free State, in which case the assistance of the armed forces of the 
Crown may be asked for to repel the invasion and so keep the 
peace.” 

Any interference between two sets of Irishmen at this 
juncture would be as injudicious as to interfere between 
husband and wife. If Irishmen cannot settle this matter 
for themselves, no third party can do so. The aid of a third 
party should only be invoked in the event of a breach of the 
peace.—I am, Sir, &e., E. L. Oniver. 


ESSAYS ON UNEMPLOYMENT. 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—As has already been announced in the Press, the London 
Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment is offering prizes 
to the value of £200 for the best essays dealing with ** The 
London Problem of Juvenile Employment.” The Council 
is now able to state that the following have kindly consented 
to act as judges :—Miss E. S. Haldane, C.H., LL.D., J.P. ; 
Mr. W. T. Layton, C.H., C.B.E., M.A., Editor of the Economist ; 
Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh, formerly President of the Federation 
of Master Printers and Allied Trades of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; Mr. Arthur Pugh, Secretary of the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation ; and Mr. Max Bonn, C.B.E., Chairman 
of the London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. 
Competitors are reminded that essays (limited to 4,000 words) 
will be judged not on their literary merit, but on the practical 
value of the suggestions contained. The final date for receipt 
of entries is September Ist. Full information can be obtained 
from the Seeretary, London Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment, 59 Queen’s Gardens, Paddington, 
W.2.—I am, Sir, &e., 


London, 


E. J. M. Harvey, Sceretary. 

THE TRANSFER OF INDUSTRIAL 
| Vo the Editor of the Svecraror.| 

Sim,—I read Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy’s weekly article with much 
interest, particularly his remarks on the depressed condition 
of the industrial stock market. One point, however, may 
have eseaped his attention, and that is the heavy cost inei- 
dental to the transfer of industrial stock. The stamp duty 


STOCK. 





used to be 10s. per cent., and it has recently been raised t) 
£1 per cent. The commission to the buyer and to the seller 
plus the stamp duty, weighs heavily on each transaction, | 
give below a typical example of a purchase just made by me: 
2 fos. d, 

1,000 Preference Shares @ 18s. 14d. +» 906 5 9 

In respect of the above the following had to be paid by t] 
buyer :— a 


— 


Stamp and free ee oe ee ee 9 12 ¢ 
Brokerage - os i ss oe 12 10 . 
Contract stamp oe ee ee ee 2 9 


£22 4 ¢ 


making 2} per cent. on the net cost of the shares. 


In addition to this the seller has to pay a minimum of 3d, 
per share commission, £12 10s., so that the total EXpenses 
attaching to the transaction and paid by the buyer and sell 
amount to about £34 10s., or 4 per cent. on the net price of thy 
shares. I am of opinion that this is a bar to a free market i 
such securities. 

Incidentally, the absence of costs to the buyer in connexion 
with new issues may account, at least in part, for the cagernes 
with which new issues are taken up in the face of a very dull 
general market.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. Sripse, 

Leicester, 


THE DOMINIONS AND PREFERENCE, 


|To the Editor of the Specivaror.| 

Sir,—Cables just to hand tell us that the Conservatives are 
concerned over the supposed siight to the Dominions arising 
from the failure of the Labour Government to endorse the 
proposals of the Baldwin Government at the Imperial 
Conference with regard to Preference. I cannot forget that 
Preference here took the formof raising existing duties against 
foreign goods, leaving the duty against British goods to 
stand as before. I have never seen it suggested by the most 
vehement Radical or Little Englander that Great Britain 
has a grievance against the Dominions because they have 
adopted Protection. Is it logical to suggest that the Dominions 
can have a grievance because Great Britain maintains Free 
Trade?) Inasmuch as the Conservatives realize that Great 
Britain cannot give the Dominions the only Preference worth 
speaking of—a tax on food—is it wise to talk as they are 
now doing ? 

Would it not be wiser to urge the Dominion Premiers at 
the Conferences to explain to their peoples the different 
fiscal position of Great Britain, and to seek the same tolerance 
in the Dominions of Great Britain’s fiscal policy as is accorded 
by Great Britain to that of the Dominions ? Many of us 
here (but not enough, I think) realize how little we contribute 
to our own defence— nothing like our proper share. Charges 
of neglect of the Dominicns scem likely to provoke comment 
at home on this point. I need hardly say that the very 
truth of such comment would render it the more unpalatable. 
The recent trend of events has served to confirm me in doubts 
as to whether Mr. Chamberlain really struck a blow for the 
Empire when he started his famous campaign in 1903. Is 
there not better Imperial cement than trade relations? I 
hope so. In any case, is it not a little gratuitous of the 
Conservatives to be pointing cut to us how badly we are 
being treated by Great Britain? I may say that I was born 
in New Zealand, and have never been out of it.— I am, Sir, &e.. 

M. W. Gray. 

Landscape Road, Mt. Eden, Auckland, New Zealand. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ADVERTISEMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.|} 
Str,— I have read with interest your article entitled ** The 


Philosophy of Advertisement ~ in the Spectator of July 19th. 
But surely it is very special pleading, and surely the title 
is wrong. Surely what you write under this heading is not 
philosophy. As you say, the function of advertisement is 
to create demand. Your illustration of the advertiser who 
says, * You want a safety-razor. You don’t know it: but 
you do ™ is an excellent one. But for the life of me I cannot 


see that a man, previously unconscious of any such want, 
is benefited by being persuaded that he wants a safety-razor. 
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On the contrary it seems to me that you would do him far 
xd if you could persuade him that he doesn’t really 
ie that he thinks he wants. Philosophy teaches 
rue wealth consists in the fewness of his wants, 
your whole argument is based upon a 


more got 
want somethin 
that a man’s true 
and if that be true, 
fallacy. 
We are 
js the fact that our wants are so many. hia 
in all classes we have come to regard as necessary ities 
which our fathers regarded as luxuries and which our grand- 
fathers never dreamed of possessing, and that is why we are 
so much poorer and so much less contented than they. Our 


all poor to-day and the chief cause of our poverty 
It is a truism that 


needs are no greater than theirs, but immeasurably greater | 


As you rightly claim, advertisement has 


are our wants. : , 
played a very large part in this multiplying of wants. 
Persuade 2 man that he wants something and he will soon 


persuade himself that he needs it—that he must have it, that 
he cannot do without it. Multiply thus his wants and in 
order to satisfy them he will demand more money for the 
work he does. Soon that which he produces will in con- 
sequence be so costly that no one can afford to buy it and 
unemployment will be his fate. 

One who considers these things will hardly be at a loss to 
account for the present distress—for the lack of houses, 
for the million of unemployed. Claim, if you will, for 
advertisement a, share in bringing about this happy state 
of affairs, but do not ask us to believe that by leading us to 
imagine that we want things that we do not need, it makes 
for our wealth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

. J. W. Wrace. 
QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE 

CONSTITUENCIES. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.]} 
Sir. Recent events in the louse of Commons make it clear 
that all who are actively interested in politics must make up 
their minds as to the attitude to be adopted towards the 


THE 


pledge and questionnaire. The existence of the questionnaire 
in its many and various forms is definitely contrary to the 
constitutional principles of this country. Blackstone says : 
“The Commons consist of the representatives of the nation 
at large, exclusive of the peerage Kivery member, though 
chosen by a particular district, once he is elected and returned 
serves for the whole realm ; the end of his coming thither being 
not 


not particular but general ; merely to advantage his 


constituents, but the commonwealth as a whole.” 


As a prospective Parliamentary candidate I find numbers of 


questions put to me of particular and not of general applies- 
tion which bear no relation to principles, however interesting 
and important to those who pose them. It seems to me the 
only proper practice for prospective candidates to adopt is to 
unite in refusing to give pledges and to promise only that 


they will apply to any specific question the politica! principles 


which they avow. ‘Those who are concerned that polities 
should be clean must unite to kill the questionnaire.—I 
am, Sir, &e., H. L. NAtTHan. 


1 Finsbury Square, E.C. 2. 


HOME FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


A 


Sir, 
Daily Telegraph about the erying need for accommodation 
for the increasing army of women workers in London. Since 
that article was written a grand movement (as we all know) 
has been started by the Y.W.C.A. for the founding of a 
great and beautiful club for working girls where they may 
find refreshment for the trinity of body, soul and _ spirit, 
and where there will be rooms for international guests during 
their sojourn in London. But despite this effort there will 
still be need of more places where women and girls can sleep 
and live, and, so far as may be, find a corner to which they 
can return after their day’s work with some sense of abiding 
permanence. Residential clubs and hostels seem, alas! but 
poor substitutes for real homes, though I know of one which 
is permeated by so gay, gallant and generous a spirit that 
one finds inspiration in going there. When I think of it 
I have hope that we might possibly make our small and 
modest venture into a cosy and tolerably homelike place. 


Some seven months ago an article appeared in the | 
| or the debates of the National Assembly. 
| 2 s. . 
|) these things seriously. 











We do not mean to beg for gifts of money; we want to 
be self-supporting and to start our house by forming a small 
limited liability company. The company will not be out 
to make a fortune. It is proposed to limit the dividends to 
1 per cent., and we shall be lucky if we get that during the 
first year, though we have grounds for believing that we 
shall later. But it will be out to try to meet a real need 
so far as it can, and if any readers of this letter should feel 
inclined to help by giving personal interest and sympathy 
to the undertaking and by taking shares in it they will be 
warmly weleome. We have seen a house that is near an 
Underground station, not too far from business centres 
that looks on to green trees, and is very cheerful and light. 
It has large rooms that can be cut up into cubicles, and some 
small rooms that need not be so divided. (There are older 
women who might thankful to pay a little 
privacy.) We could have a lovely recreation room, and a 
room where girls could wash and dry their blouses, and a 
place where they could dry their outdoor things if they came 
in wet. It would take in thirty-four girls. (We wish to 
cater for typists, clerks and those in business houses and 
offices.) if only we can find 
enough friends to invest in the enterprise ! 


be more for 


What a good beginning if 


We are not, however, going to take risks with other people's 
money or even with our own. If by the end of a specified 
time we have not enough to start on fairly, without any 
resort to loans, we shall reluctantly let the ideal house escape 
us, and shall return what money has provisionally been 
entrusted to us. Nobody will then be a penny the worse, 
except for postage—and perhaps disappointment. 
We will not build on a basis of debt. It is proposed to charge 


the girls from 25s. 


some 


a week for board and lodging. inclusive 
of lights and coal. They will have breakfast and a good 
supper on week-days. Lunch and tea in addition on Sundays. 
Will anyone who cares to know further details please write 
to Miss Grant, 17 Harrington Court, Glendower Place, 5.W. 7, 
who is the originator of the scheme and its hon. secretary ? 

It is pathetically difficult for the solitary to make homes, 
and there is an ever-growing number of lonely workers in 
London. To go back to a dull litthe back room in a cheap 
quarter is dangerously monotonous if you are still young 
and have the spark of adventure still alive in you— it is more 
hopelessly depressing if ycu are growing old, and the resilience 
of youth is yours no more. 
people may be interested enough to give a shove off to this 


So I hope that perhaps some 


boat. Even though she may not be laden with gold, ye! 

I think that some treasure may be found aboard her. 

I am, Sir, &c., I, I. Montrresor. 
18 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W, 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S PRAYER-BOOK. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 

Smr,—From the point of view of what is called in Scotland 
an Assembly man, Lord Hugh recent 
the Spectator, that if the uniform use of the present Com- 
be the policy of 
have made this plain ten or 


Cecil’s argument in 


munion Service without alteration was to 
the Bishops they ought to 
fifteen years ago, is plausible ; and it is to be regi 
they did not. But the fallacy which underlies it is this : 
it overlooks the fact that very few people follow cither th» 
policy of the Bishops, or the 


etted that 


proceedings of Convocation, 
They do not take 
**Go on talking,” the heroine 
“Talking!” protests Tanner 
ineffectually Would that our present 
difliculties could be solved as easily ! We were lately warned 
by the Bishop of Gloucester that the dangers which attend 
becoming apparent ; 


says 
and Superman. 
and the curtain falls. 


in’ Man 


our new ecclesiastical organizations arc 
tliat the officials in charge of the measures brought before 
those of the machine ; that 
it is possible that the great bulk of the clergy and laity of 
the Chureh of England may find themselves overridden by 
the enthusiasm or authority of a small minority who hold 
the reins of policy in their hands. 
in another context, but the Revision of the Praycr-book, 
and in particular of the Communion Service, is a case ip 
point. It is probable that it will be carried. But it 
certain that if it is, it will be by the skilful tactics of © 


bodies are also in charge and 


These words were spoken 
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minority, aided by the apathy and divided counscls of the 
Church and nation as a whole. 

The sooncr the fact is faced that the representative system 
recently sct up in the Church represents no more than 4 
section of its members the better. Convocation probably 
represents the average mind of the clergy. But the clergy 
are not the Church, and the elected bodies—parochial church 
councils, ruridecanal and diocesan conferences, and the 
National Assembly in which they culminate—imperfectly 


disguise Jacob in the raiment of Esau; what we find in 
them is oflicial policy masquerading in popular forms. The 


Assembly principle works in Scotland, because it has are lis! 
. | Carlisle 


genuine public opinion behind it. It does not work in 
England, because here this is not so; Gallio cares for none 
of these things. 

“The laymen who, as a rule, figure in such assemblics 
do not,” says Dean Stanley, “represent the true lay mind 
of the Church, still less the lay intelligence of the whole 


country. They are often exccllent men, given to good 
works ; but they are also usually the partisaus of some 


special clerical school. They are, in short, clergymen vider 
another form rather than the real laity themselves.” 

No one proposes to enforce a dead level of uniformity ; 
a certain recognition of the congregational principle is a 
necessity for us. This recognition has, no doubt, limits ; 
but much as we may regret the lawlessness of the clergy, 
and dillicult as it is to deal with it, it may be doubted whether 
legislation on the lines which Lord Hugh proposes would 
work out as he desires. Is it possible to frame a law which 
the clergy would obey ? Would, or could, the Bishops 
enforce their obedience ? Would public opinion support 
them if they tried to do so? I confess that I should answer 
these questions in the negative. And I should also ask what 
principle would underlie legislation which, while prohibiting 
subsidiary development such as Reservation and Benediction, 
left the doctrine and ceremonial of the Mass untouched. 

The recent vote of the Manchester Diocesan Conference 
is significant. In Lancashire, from various circumstances, 
a more active interest is taken in religious questions than 
in the South; the case for Revision was put strongly before 
the Conference ; and the Bishop, who is deservedly popular, 
on the Revision Yet by a large majority the 
members declared against the alternative Communion rite, 
against the use of vestments, and against Reservation for 
any purpose. Those present numbered nearly six hundred, 
the Church Times tells us, and “the lay vote was over- 
whelmingly on the Protestant side.” The decision, it adds, 
“is a reminder of facts that must not be ignored. Catholies 
in the Church of England are still in a minority, and are in 


was side. 


——————e 
for deposit except in the case of the holder's illness.” Wel 
although I am tired and need my holiday I am not sick, gy. 
with disgust at this meanness, so I must make these iron. 
handed monopolists a present of a few more pounds,j 
am, Sir, &e., A. G. Sayers, 
Parkwern, Pembroke Road, Sevenoaks. 


STATE MANAGEMENT OF 
TRADE. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—The Week-end Conference held at Wetheral in the 
area during the Whitsuntide holiday, which yw, 
attended by representative Licensing Magistrates, Lahoy 
Leaders and Social Workers, proved so successful that } 
has been decided to organize another similar Conference at 
Wetheral from Friday evening, September 26th, to Monday 
morning, September 29th, inclusive. In view of the promise 
Government inquiry into Licensing questions, including 
disinterested management, and particularly the  Carlis 
system of State management, this Conference should proy 
attractive to Licensing Magistrates, Members of Parliament. 
Social Reformers, and, indeed, to all who desire to secure tly 
development of Temperance reform on definitely constructiy: 


THE LIQUOR 












lines. Membership Forms and all information concerning thy 
Conference may be obtained on application to the Temperane 
Legislation League, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. F. Harvey, Secretary: 


MEMORIAL TO BYRON IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Smr,—While we cannot scrutinize closely the actions and lives 
of all the famous ones who are commemorated there, we ouglit 
to exercise some sense of congruity. Is it fair, I would ask 
to insult the memory of one who lived in defiance of all thai 
the Abbey stands for, by introducing there, in the midst of 








anything but an unassailable position.’ The part of 
Diotrephes is not one which they can claim to play.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., ALYRED Fawkes, 
alshby St. Ledgers. 
PRICK OF RAILWAY TRAVEL. 
| To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sir,—Although certain of our Press do admirably play 


watchdog for the publie when the great Corporations bring 
up their schedules of disfranchisement, those same conspirators 
do manage to smuggle through the aforesaid schedules in many | 
One such case is disclosed to me now, and IT ask you | 
to air it in your columns, so that the tremor of guilt brought 
home may shake the frame of the Railway Director as he | 
sinks into his chair and with complacent expectancy takes up | 

| 


cases, 


the Book of Weekly Wisdom for his evening solace. 

Of old T had a reduction of 10 per cent. on the cost of three 
season tickets taken for myself and my two sons. The cost | 
of the tickets has, of course, risen vastly —I make no complaint 
of that, but the reduction on taking a quantity is abolished— 
I do rather complain at that. But worse remains behind. 
I am at considerable cost taking my family ebroad for a 
holiday : part of the cost goes to the Southern Railway, to 
whom L pay heavily for the season tickets. I now seek, 
according to custom, to deposit the season tickets while we 
and get credit for such time. But Lam informed on 
a printed form (so the poor public has to be disillusioned 
wholesale, evidently) “ that in accordance with the arrange- 
ments now in force on all railways no season ticket is accepted 


are awa’, 





surroundings which he would have detested, his tablet? |; 

a certain respect is due to the memory of the dead, who n 

longer can speak for themselves, is it not right to exercise it 

even on behalf of the most obnoxious of unbelievers? Foi 

my own part, I would not insult even Byron, and I am thank- 

ful to the Dean, and many agree with me.—TI am, Sir, &e., 
(Rev.) T. N. Rowsett, 

United University Club, 
Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


“THE REAL BAR TO INDIAN SELF- 
GOVERNMENT.” 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
Srr,—Ilaving been a resident in India for nigh upon forty 


years, I have read with a good deal of interest Lord Winterton’s 
article in your issue of the 19th ult. on * The Real Bar to 
Indian Self-Government.” There no doubt that the 
probable withholding of equal political status to all because 
of difference in caste is a bar to self-government, but I can 
hardly hold it to be the only bar, and I am inclined to think 
that many will agree with me if, by any chance, they read 
what [am about to narrate. In one of the districts in which 
I served it was my fortune to come across a Brahman who 
had, in his early years, been a tutor in the family of an English 
ollicer in the Army. In course of conversation with him on 
matters respecting English and Hindu 
he remarked on the difference between the training of lnglish 
and Hindu children. His English charges were 
punished by their parents if ever they made use of any foul 
language or swear-words, and also if they told any untruths, 
while Hindu children were patted on their backs if they were 
proficient in these. The Hindu child that could roll out the 
biggest swear-words, or could extricate itself from a diflicult 
position by the use of lies, was the one that stood higiiest in 
the Hindu parents’ estimation and affection. 

I can also remember having a talk with an Indian lawyer, 
or vakil, whom I met in a train. He told me he was on his 
way to plead for a client in the court of a Small Cause Court 
Judge, a Brahman, whom he_ praised a most worthy, 
upright, honest Judge. On my saying that I was delighted 
to hear this, and would like to know why he so extolled him, 
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a, 
I got this very startling reply: “ Oh! Sahib! 
i “hi dealings with all who have the good fortune to have 
" agian tried by him. Before starting any case he has 
os a before him together, and says to them: 
I can then try your 


He is so fair 


poth parties up : z 
‘You give me, each of you, 800 , 
ease on its merits. and the party that loses shall have his 
back.” These things certainly many 
but the state of these things there now, in spite of | 
yroeress India may have made, is very much the | 
I am, Sir, &e. 
W. Granam BETHAM 

(late Bombay Forest Department). 


> 
is. 


happened 
money 
years ago, 
al 


ny moral } 
same as it was then. 


London. 





HOSPITALS AND EMPTY BEDS. 
[To the Editor of the Svucraror.] 


many applications for subscriptions said to 


Sir,—I_ have 


be pressingly necessary to save beds, and we all know the 
est of running the Poor Law 

Because of this lack of money beds in voluntary hospitals are 
tying idle, while at the same time the infirmaries are being 


institutions is inereasing. 


nlarged. It makes me surprised that such anomalies can | 
exist side by side in our dear country which has done such 
wonders in Samaritan works. Surely 

and brave enough to tackle the question so that every existing 
am aware there are 


there are brains clear 


bed is used to its utmost capacity. | 
difficulties, but problems are made only to be overcome. 


Every officer and servant in our voluntary hospitals is 


I believe, paid except the men who are the moving spirits and 
who ungrudgingly give their time and experience. Without 
exception everyone is paid at the infirmaries. Every volun- | 
ary hospital should know exactly how much per day each | 


bed in the establishment costs. 


My question is: what is to prevent the infirmary sending 
the patients along to the voluntary hospitals, making their | 
treatment a matter of business to be paid for by the Guardians 
of the Borough at a fixed agreed rate to the hospital ? Both 
I am informed 
> There 


institutions by this means will be fully used. 
‘the doctors could not treat the patients if they pay.’ | 
again it seems to me the doctors could surely come to terms 
Tam a layman and must therefore, 
I am, Sir, &e., 
EK. Rice. 


by way of retaining fees. 


I suppose, apologise for thus chipping in. 


Brivion, SW. 


Martindale, 15 Mostyn Road, 


FLYING SOCIETY. 
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LONDON 
| To the 


May T ask the favour of a litle space 


A 


Editor ¢ f the 





Sir, in your columns 


o draw attention to the formation of the London Flving 
to d ttent to the f r f the Londen Flvine 
Society 2? I notice that you have frequently siressed the 
importance of aviation, and this fact induces me to ask for 
. vn a8 . ‘ ‘ : | 
your suppert. The London Flying Society is now being 





organized to enable ex-Serviee pilots always to have a machine | 





at their disposal at the cheapest ] ible rates. An 80 h.p. 
Avro is already available for members, d if the response | 
to my appeal is sufficiently encouraging, I shall be able to 
add a number of light “planes (called motor-gliders in the | 
daily Press) and other machines. 

I should like to point out that this is not a comms rcial | 
undertaking My colleague Mr. Cecil Pashley, who has been 
ving since 1910, joins me in saying that ours is a serious 


attempt to to keep their hand in”; and 
the greater the re sponse we get to our endeavours the more 
’ all be able to 
operative basis. Tam certain that many of your readers are 
ex-pilots, and if any of them shail be 
pleased to forward full particulars of the scheme. For your 
own information I am enclosing details, and, if you will 
bear in mind the extent of flying costs, you will see that we 
I am, Sir, &c., 
WINCHESTER, 
ars 22. 


enable ex-pilots 


cheaply sh arrange a flying club on a co- 


we 


will write to me I 


have reduced such costs to a minimum. 
CLARENCE 


12 Woodside, Wampstead Garden Suburb, 2 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the Svecrator.]} 
Sirn,—Some months ago you published a letter in which I 
suggested the formation of a Referendum Society on non- 


party lines, Sinee then it has become plain that the Socialist 


| Wen first I pressed on air, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Party will not risk supporting a proposal, the adoption of 
which might subject some of its individual projects—such 
as the Capital Levy—to the will of the people. It dare not, 
in fact, face the people, except on a confused issue, or series 
of issues, such as the last General Election presented. 

The Liberal Party appears to be opposed to the principle 
of the Referendum, chiefly, no doubt, for a similar reason. 
I now venture to urge, therefore, that the Referendum should 
be made a definite plank in the policy of the Conservative 
Party. Not otherwise can we hope to see this democratic 
safeguard adopted in our time. Moreover, in no more definite 
manner can the Conservative Party 
oft-repeated declaration of faith in the good sense of the 
people as a whole, irrespective of divisions of any kind— 
I am. Sir, &e., 

II. 


we give proof of our 


religious, political or social. 
E., 


STAINTON. 
Conservative Club, Liverpool. 


FROM LETTERS. 
Mr. E. M. of 


* Permit me for the 


Wry wwe 
EXTRACTS 
AN AvuTuoR WANTED: 
liartford, Cheshire, writes : 
to occupy a portion of vour columns in order to thank the 


Woodlea, 


1 ‘ 
1ASL 


Fraser, 


time 


many good people who have written kindly to enlighten my 
I am them all, 


literary darkness. extremely obliged to 


The sonnet was written, it appears, by Roger Strange, a 
Devonshire worthy (circ. 1660-1740), an uncompromising 
Jacobite, and a very poor poct. in conclusion let 
me admit that—pace Mr. Forrester in June 28th issue—I 


have no son of an age to ‘pen’ ‘facile verses’ in this year of 


grace, much less thirty years since.” 


POETRY. 
THE JEW. 
Alien is your world, 


cried : Alien 
Oak tree turn to palm. 


“TI am betrayed!” I world make yours. 


* Withinthe womb I dreamed 
Of palm-trees, cypresses, 


| 
| Image to pyramid. 








Violet sand, white skies, Fashion the alien words 
Figs, pomegranates, grapes. To your own subtle tongue. 
Deep gardens hiding glooms. Honeysuckle scents 
The burrandeatchoftongues. | Be thrall to orange-liie. 
Song like the voice of Time. Dogs sound your jackal cries, 
Lean bodies bending back, Things turn to stured 
salanced within their thighs. speech 
Hands making gesture speech The apple yield its w 
| Or palms against the moon : Gardens of may wo owild 
With pyramids thrusting up. Beneath your burning moon. 
I dreamed of cedar scents, Chest P ra | 
And serpent-suave wild trees : iwi see ty: “ 
Of jackals in the night. ... 484 wise one ith for you. 
Here burns a numbing snow. I he =e ae voice; I pon- 
The trees are frail and moist | ,, is : “Seen ee ea 
Their barks like human hear ep tent sae 1 : 
skins. Hl seck n ceghamacess WelVS 
| Wide leaves are lost in mist. an pera ce <<-yhatd sata 
'fongues have no inner grope si » te reel - nfok _ oe 
On threat: no sigh is there. | *° all fuggse §869against § my 
Bodies are lithe in chest. | 0 yy cos but as Christ. 
. ! . 
Hands move not but with | No David but as Donne. 
ee | What runs through me like 


Song is a voice ef space. 
Skies have no joy in earth, 
Nor are they intermixed. 
Dogs lie about my fect. 


| fire 
Seeking to clothe itself 


To fashion and to grow 
Shall seize for its delight 
Sil that is 


emoteness 


Images pester eyes 
of things 


near to hand—- 
they 


Fashioned 
know 


shines in this.” 


Yet quiet as winter seeds. .. tee ae whispered 3 
ga i womb of And I am sad no more, 
In this wild twisted life 
But a voiee smoothed mv I link the sun and moon, 
pain: Great sea and desert-wave, 
** Grow. Since pressed on air |} And snovy’s on Sinai. 
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is delicate and lascivious—*t wan Herodias ” dances throyss tio 
° : gh i 
. yom 1 saa hl poem after poem—and shows his prattling fine-pretty wy... 
A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. | in those tai ie RO eine eg Ae me 
4 ° in those faint hues and fatigued forms which at one ti cou 
° : ° aut “¢ 
niall: seemed to suggest a good part of impressionism. - 
. e ( 
But this, I must hasten to say, is not the end. Ip certa ‘a 
a hl y Ur To “ ‘ Phi ‘ (dip ( 
AR THUR SYMON ». verses, sometimes in the sonnet form which he uscs go neat his 
. , ‘ sasily, Mr. Sy s achieves a > tenderness, a qi 
The Collected Works of Arthur Symons. In Sixteen Volumes. and asily, Mr yen achieves true tenderness, a y {. unt 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3, Poems; Vol. 5, Spiritual Adventures. pity perhaps, in a minor music :— } in 
(Martin Secker. £12 the set.) “Proud as a child who will not what he would, an 
. 3 . ‘ Sometimes I did not love you as I might, se 
Mr. Sr KER is onc of the half-dozen publishers who bestow Sometimes you did not love me when you could.” siol 
upon their books the flattery of a comely form, Nothing It j , ee mae . (wl 
° oes Is NOt an Isoiatec snrase, Lor rere are other poen j : 
could be more comely than this collected edition of Mr. tl gir ; aa . eee me whic) vol 
. . . . . we revoi ot a sad, mil rear agains ne ©) ic . 
Arthur Symons’s works in sixteen volumes, of which f ti it td j . ps m : : Listications as 
‘ P of time and the wor!d is poignantly uttered. Put k . 
four come to my hand now, including the complete poems es nde saies, : ut later, j mi 
tte “3 a comparatively few quite recent poems, something else } in 
and Spiritual Adventures. F nS g as fr 
ae . crept into this verse and destroyed the old echoes, 4) Sy] 
The poetry alone seems almost to sum up the literary . fess 4 »y 
aoe : . : * | element of mere pain appears, and several of the poems gy a 
career of its author, as well as a period of literary history.| |... ; A 4 ‘ ; 2 r 
- 4 ell. ** | so pitiful in their ery that it seems indecent to listen, bad 
Forty vears have passed sinee the earliest verses in Days and | oon ; ie u 
ae ; ; : verse is broken up, harshness appears—whether deliberate! se 
Nights were written, and nearly the whole of this cnormous | ee : _ ‘ 
; : Yay ‘ . : | or not I cannot decide —and though the subject may sometiny aa 
stretch of time (as it seems in looking back or looking into | : ee Bei ' | 
é ee | be the same as in that old insignificant sweetness, the yo co 
one’s self) has seen additions made to the poems now collected, |. y.¢¢ is , 
: 3 é , . , | is different. The poems may not be pleasanter but they ay ' 
the latest being dated 1922. It is an advantage, for which | : ' ; Sie 
: . : ; | more real: only the nerves, perhaps, are dictating, but th 
I am erateful, that Mr. Symons dates almost everything, | A ’ : a ae, ¥ : art 
° ° | t i 2» & i atk \« ite orty 
; , | poetry of the nerves is bitterly like reality After fort 
and makes it comparatively easy to note one constant charac- ' : It 


ey é : vears Mr. Symons writes poorer verse but truer poetry 
teristic—the serene formality of all but the latest poems. | ; ‘ —_ 
Mr. Symons began to write with a narrow, light, perfect : aad ; " 
he - is a | It is a different story with the prose. The most mature. 
accomplishment. He had learned whatever he could learn | | : sages ; SERS ‘ 
seeming of Mr. Symons’s books was the excellent introductigy 


when he published his first volume, and throughout that | . ‘ > igh ae aie yo 
I . | to Browning which came in 1886, and that was the first of 


though but a haggard, wasting poctry. ; 








and its successors there is a competent adroitness, a | ‘ ; ee : ‘ er 
: : : an impressive succession of critical studies. Keats's desi 
power of expressing quite fully and clearly all that he} , i : af to 
‘ Ps, ‘ for a life of sensations rather than thoughts has been pursued ' 
could see or hear or feel. You are not teased by the | , “= : é oe ' Lif 
. : : ; . and achieved by Mr. Symons in his prose books; he has : 
sense of something unexpressed, something half-seen, pas- |. lhe : ; . ane : : th 
. “REF . - A , c | written on poetry, drama, acting, music, painting and dancing 
sionately desired, caught in delight and lost in = anguish. é 5 : he ne 
‘iby : : ; . a. a. | and his adventures have been nearly always among master. 
Mr. Symons’s poetry is the poetry of a_ fading, dis- | _. os ; ety 1 
: oes. -_ RES, pieces. What makes him an admirable critic is the quality 
consolate aestheticism, touched to a fine sensibility but : ; ; ; ; é , 
sg : ; we which is lacking in him as a poet—his self-confidence, his 
never to a fine issue. Tt is the most literary, the most refined s 7 ‘ ace 
: : | reference on all occasions to a consciGusness within and not 
and the least provocative poetry in the world, the poetry | : . - ; . 
; : . . ..,;7 | &standard without. His religion of the ear and eye is devout, | 
(as he declared in 1896) of moods, lasting perhaps a little | P ; y 
“ | and taste serves him as well as taste can. No one writes now 
longer than the moods, He reads French poetry and goes to : : : e 
—— 3 P . 8 | as Mr. Symons wrote in his essays on aesthetic matters. Ou 
France, translates Verlaine and constantly echoes French | 3 y its ae 
° ‘ : | ears were deaf then to Russian literature ; Dostoieyvsky was 
verse; he meets Mr. Yeats and goes to Ireland, and you | . vas : 
p ; ‘ | known to very few, Tchehov had not stolen our hearts away 
hear Innisfree everywhere for a while, Ireland another | “ : =m 2 : 
. ar . , a , and there was a pause—in which you might hear a ladybird 
Prospero’s island ; he studies Blake as Mr. Yeats did—excel- | | |. . ae 3 * Dp ara 0 
f . ‘ , 2 Says alight—between the parting of the world of Pater and Wilk ; 
lent is Mr. Symons’s Life of Blake—and writes Blake-like | : : : : if 
PWS: . , - j jand the coming of the world of Croce and Proust. Mr, , 
verses; Patmore, and he writes irregular odes without | . ar mae he 
* ‘ , . , Symons has no dramatie faculty, and not the smallest inclina- 
Patmore’s strong-winged music. How nimble are the echoes ! | .- pie r A : let 
TN a ; tion to personify and dramatize ideas or tendencies when 
— re 2 rers . sere .@ “ s 5 
, ~ Meo: ag er 50 pr Aeretd he writes about them. He is a poet, but he does not see men to 
Whisper their faded vows : i on 
Unto fair listening maids and things poetically ; he accepts them for what they seem, ‘ 
Under the singing boughs” | and interprets them sensitively, without violence or vulgarity. ha 
. in a confessed translation, and in “The Crying of Water” | He brings unusual intelligence to his task, whatever it 's ‘ 
a no less familiar note :-— and the sympathy which is born of a native love of the best; 
‘ ; oe > hi ‘reative passi ‘ * ‘gard his subject = 
“QO water, voice of my heart, crying in the sand, but he has no creative passion, and does not regard his subjec . 
All night long erying with a mournful ery. --man or work—under any aspect but that which it immedi- 
As I lie and listen, and cannot understand” 5 ately presents. He does not make it over again and absorb wi 
H . . « . , ’ « av >} aly ae 
and in 1919 that note of Blake’s in :— it into another world of life. Phat is to say he is purely 
wm: . . “ interpretative, and this distinction marks his excellence as | 
To imagine God with a human face Sep eee sit 
Is the utmost human disgrace ; well as his limitation. ; 
For since the Spirit of Evil trod A further distinction might be made here, for Mr. Symons’ pi 
Earth, none has seen the image of. God, criticism is impersonal. Is it simple modesty that prevents t 
I speak not of Jesus, He was a child. R . . . li "RR : thor’s ? 
him from setting his own personality against his author's’ 
Mr. Symons speaks so well in others’ tongues that his verse | His essay on Byron, in The Romantic Movement in English vi 
in translations is as good as the verse in which he speaks Poetry, is an acute exception, an honourable exception; a 
with his own voice ; and I wonder why he has omitted from usually his own figure is withheld, and his sense even of Be 
this large collection a few beautiful things which were printed | others? personality is weak. He dims his authors in order m 
some years ago as translations from St. John of the Cross | to write better about them, as if their natural sharpness were ad 
and St. Teresa. They were almost better than his own harsh and needed subduing to something like uniformity, di 
best poems. Continual writing, he says of Wordswerth, is really a bad we 
To some it might seem that Mr. Symons'’s poetry is demoded, | form of dissipation; but the essayist himself dissipates re 
and was always demoded, being but a series of variations | rather than distils the essence of his subject. Seldom is hi 
upon themes of the ‘nineties, noxiously exact; to others, | his own experience brought before you, and if he docs use m 
that its peculiarity is merely the absence of peculiarity. If | it you may think it unhappy, as when he relates how, at a Li 
it never sinks it is because it never rises ; it never disgusts and | sale, Blake’s drawings disgusted a dealer's assistant, a vulgar se 
it never enchants ; forty years of diligence have resulted in | person with a loud voice; it seemed to Mr. Symons that F 
a substantial body of poetry which interests the historian | “that vulgar person represents the eternal taste of the Ef 
rather than the lover of poetry. Mr. Symons’s aestheticism, | multitude *—the guffaws, as he hears them, of vulgar persons G 
as disclosed in his verse, is purely sensuous, following Pater’s, | generation after generation. So explicit and foolish a touch (I 
indeed, but following it no more faithfully in spirit than | is rare—wholly absent, I think, from The Romantic Movement A 
Sancho Panza after his Don. He praises or deplores the | which is Mr. Symons’s best book and among the best of all M 
body, lauds and laments the lust of the flesh, seeks whatever | commentaries upon English poetry ; observing the propor 
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——— 
tions between good and poor poetry, and recording the essential 
merits of lowly and eminent poets alike. Nothing, again, 
could be better than his Pageant of Flizabethan Poetry, a 
quite px rfect anthology with a charmingly phrased intro- 
duction ; and no edition of a minor poet more welcome than 
his John Clare. The same ceremonious patience, the same 
untiring watchfulness behind slightly dim glasses, is shown 
in his writing on dancers and dramatists, French symbolists 
and half a dozen cities of Europe ; and my own bold conclu- 
sion is that he will be remembered by some of these essays 
(which I hope may be referred to more fully when later 
volumes of the new edition are received) as long, at least, 
as writers of a more clamoreus note. The Critic Abroad 
might be the title of his book on Cities, but for one curious 
fact—that you not what is “abroad” to Mr. 
Symons; he seems to be quietly at home everywhere, and 
receives his impressions of Rome, Seville and Constantinople 
reader the fact that he 
m the same to his sensitive 


could 


guess 


indifferently, never betraying to his 
All cities se 


is an English writer. . 
spirit, touching it equally and t 
! . 


uuching it always gently ; 
m the same. 


as to him all arts see 


Who car 
art, and a life v 
I think, regards quite so zealously now must still extort our 
admiration. Thinking of the sixteen volumes of this beautiful 
collected edition, so various in subject and all but uniform in 
spirit and mode, and then standing for a moment apart, 
you may see author that 
creeper, with ruddy and spotied autumnal leaves, clinging 
to the fabric of others’ imaginations, having no independent 


Ife has lived for 
rnwed to an aestheticism which no one else 


fail to admire his devotion ? 


the under a single image 


life but taking and giving a stain of beauty which even 
the falling of the leaves will not quite destroy, since the 
nerve-like pattern of the stems will remain when every leaf 
13 gone, 

JouUN FREEMAN, 


BOOKS. 
WEEK’S 


THIS BOOKS, 


Of course, 
if they believe that at this time of the year no one wishes to 


Ov course, publishers know their own business. 
be disturbed by reading new creative works—fiction, belles- 
lettres, poetry, anything —they have a great deal of experience 
to go on, and they can’t be wrong. They hold back till the 
autumn almost all books which are 
happenings rather than reading —The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Volume II. ; the Egyptian and Hittite Empires 
toc. 1,000 B.c. (Cambridge University Press), or the official 
Narrative of the Battle of Jutland (ILM. Stationery Office). 
Both of these are very good, very important books; but I 
wouldn't reo nmend cither of them for a man who desired the 
aesthetic pleasures ; they are books to be * laid down” and 
read dutifully, If any publisher had brought out this week a 
single creative work, I, for one, would have spent some time in 
proving my gratitude. I won't be misled into asserting that 
it would have paid him, 


but those inevitable 


general 


For one work I am grateful. It is the extremely beautiful 
volume, Madrigals and Chronicles, by John Clare, edited with 
a preface and commentary by Edmund Blunden. The 
Beaumont Press have produced in this volume by far their 
most important picce of work, and they have produced it 
admirably. The poems are selected from Clare’s newly- 
For the rest of this week’s books— 
eatalogue the any very urgent 
If any reader finds their subjects after 


discovered manuscripts. 
well, I shall 
recommendation. 
his heart, let him buy them without fear of bitter disappoint- 
ment. Messrs. Kegan Paul send A Short Study of Czech 
Literature. by F. Chudoba ; the Cambridge University Press 
send The Parables and Similes of the Rabbis, by Rabbi Asher 
Feldman. There is a history of The Knights of St. John in 
England, by KE. J. King (Fleetway Press), a reprint of James 
Gibbs’s Rules for Drawing the Several Parts of Architecture 
(Hodder 


best without 


and Stoughton), and a popular, easy description of 


A Knight's Life in the Days of Chivalry, by Walter Clifford 
Meller (‘T. Werner Laurie), 


Tue Lirerary Epiror. 








THE COLLAPSE OF CENTRAL 


EUROPE, 


The Collapse of Central Europe. By Karl 


(Kegan Paul. 153.) 


Friedrich Nowak, 


Tus is in many ways a brilliant book. Yet it is almost 
impossible to set it down without a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and irritation. 

IXven now, four years after the conclusion of peace, war 
psychology has so deep a hold upon us that it is almost im- 
possible not to regard Germany and Austria, or at any rate 
German and Austrian history during the last decade, as a 


| dark and unexplored land, before which hangs that curtain 


| and 


of ay 





of hatred for which ignorance is both the cause and the 


result. Any book which professes to give a real picture 
of the War period in Central Europe must have some- 
thing of the fascination of discovery. And in many ways 


does this well. It is vividly and 


Dr. Nowak’s book 

cfliciently written. It deals with some of the most interesting 
episodes of the War, such as the negotiations for peace of 
Prinee Sixtus of Bourbon, the negotiations of Brest-Litovsk 
1918. But un- 
fortunately it lacks a quality which the ordinary English 


very 


Kiihlmann’s “ peace speeches” in 


reader would value most in a history of the ex-cnemy 
countries. That is a clear, well-designed plan by which 
events could be shown in their chronological order. Thus 


the gradual dawning of defeat on the great autocracies might 
be realized. 

Clearly such an attempt, at this comparatively carly date, 
would be most diflicult and would probably commit the author 
to several misconceptions and crrors, but it would undoubtedly 
increase the value of the book to Engtish readers a hundredfold, 
As it is, Dr. Nowak leaps wildly from the Anglo-Franco- 
German. situation the Western front and behind it, to 
purely Austro-Ilungarian internal affairs or to the fate of 
the armies in the Balkans. He never seems to have made 
up his mind whether he was writing an of the 
last two years of war for the Central Empire as a whole, 
or whether he merely wished to give a picture of the 
of the Austrian Empire. The result is” very 
often chaos. Still, there is much of extraordinary interest 


on 


aceount 


collapse 


in the book. 

Dr. Nowak is at his best 
peace negotiations. There 
moments when Thomas Hardy’s spirit of irony excreisced 
its most potent influence the fate of Europe. The 
first was surely in 1914 itself; and here, one feels, the spirit 

from the point of view of aesthetic taste—almost overdid 
things. It was all very well to have arranged that Sir Edward 
Grey and Kihlmann should be working out their vast and 
complicated scheme for the settlement of all Anglo-German 
colonial disputes, through that long, hot summer, but to have 
fixed the date for the ratification of the great scheme on 
August 4th was surely a deviation into melodrama! The 
documents containing the German Foreign Oflice’s agreement 
reached London from Berlin on July 31st.‘ It arrived at the 
German Embassy at the same time as a telegram from Berlin 
stating that ‘a state of imminent danger of war’ had been 
declared to exist in Germany.” Whether, of course, the con- 
clusion of the colonial agreement would have really prevented 
the breaking out of the World War it is impossible tosay. ‘There 
Yet, an agree- 


abortive 
supreme 


deseribes 
three 


when he 


were perhaps 


over 


were an enormous number of adverse factors. 
ment once achieved often leads to further and other diplomatic 
arrangements. It is always the first step which is the hardest, 
That first step had been taken. It may well be that, though 
in itself not of first-rate importance, it might, as an cxample, 
have proved a decisive one. 

And then the extraordinary episode of Count Czernin’s 
signal of distress ; the mission of Prince Sixtus and the fall 
of Czernin : the rise of Clemenceau and the lies of the Empecrog 
Charles. The letter which Prince back from 
Vienna to the Allies was certainly by far the most definite 
both England and 


Sixtus carried 


peace offer of the War. As we know, 
France took it seriously, at any rate at the time. Dr. 
Nowak seems to suggest that nothing was done about it 


because of the difficulty of Italy and the London agreement 


of 1915. But we cannot believe that this was the whole 
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reason. Surely such an opportunity of driving a wedge 
between Austria and Germany would not have been lost for 
this reason alone. But the matter has never yet been cleared up. 

And then the third great “ peace offer” in which 
Kiihlmann was again the principal actor. In June, 1918, 
when the power of Germany on the Western front seemed at 
its height, the Secretary of State, Herr von Kiihlmann was one 
of the few men who could see the hollowness that lay behind 
that power and the consequent necessity for peace by arrange- 
ment with the Allies. But already it was too late. The 
accumulated bitterness of four years of war was far too great an 
obstacle to be moved out of the path of peace by such feeble 
efforts as those of Kiihlmann and General Smuts signalling 
to each other from their respective rostrums in Glasgow and 
the Reichstag. It was not so much that the material difli- 
calties were insuperable, though, indeed, they were great 
enough. By a comparison of the two speeches it is clear that 
both sides were at that date open to ideas of peace by 
negotiation. (General Smuts, speaking at Glasgow in June, 
1918, said: “This War is much more than a military war, 
and we shall have to use diplomacy and all the other forces 
at our disposal to bring it to a victorious end. Without 
private and informal comparison of notes, how are you 
going to know what your enemy is prepared to concede ? 
The highest objects of peace will be secured not only by 
the gallantry of our Armies but by the weapons of our 
Ciplomacy when the time is ripe for obtaining a satisfactory 
peace for the Allies.” And Herr von Kiihlmann : * Without 
such an exchange of ideas, in view of the enormous magnitude 
of this coalition war and of the number of Powers, including 
those from involved in it, an absolute end can 
hardly be expected through purely military decisions alone 
without any diplomatic negotiations.”’) 

Nor were the material obstacles necessarily insuperable. 
It is almost certain that Germany would have given way on 
Belgium and very possible that she would have given way on 
Alsace-Lorraine. And yet how impotent were these little 
voices calling to cach other across the great gulf of the trenches. 
These leaders may still have thought that they controlled 
the situation. In truth, of course, they were as impotent 
as any private soldier at the front. The very peoples them- 
selves had entered, in 1918, upon their deathlock, and it was 
idle to suppose that any words, written or spoken, could 
part them. The torrent of the basest human passions, along 
with some of the noblest, violence, hatred, and unreasoning 
malice along with heroism, self-sacrifice and devotion to duty, 
had been loosed far too recklessly on both sides for there 
to be any drawing back now, though the edge of the abyss 
was tottering showed clear to the leaders, 


overscas, 


over which Kurope 


Once again the negotiations failed almost before they had | 


begun, and the Allies went on to their final triumph—which 


they have been enjoying ever since. E 
GENUINE WEDGWOOD, 
Essays and Adventures of a Labour M.P. By Josiah C. 


Wedewood. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is the immemorial privilege of English politicians to seck 
a little innocent relaxation by wandering into the world of 
letters. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Balfour, Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Haldane, Mr. Ponsonby—they all do it. And 


various and wide are their excursions ! 


how 


and religious doubt ; Victorian literature, German philosophy, | 


English diaries ; nothing comes amiss to a_ political pen. 
But there is always one exception. By an unwritten ruie 
of our public life, the topies of pure politics must be excluded. 
And this rule is obviously a sound one. For as writers on 
politics they would soon be intolerable bores. As amateur 
philosophers and editors, as narrators of adventure, they 
may be charming. 
there are no pleasanter men. 

In the book before us the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Laneaster—in the intervals of his political activities—has 
availed himself freely of his privilege. Ile writes easily and 
with spirit; he loves recounting his experience. 


he is describing the atmosphere of the ancestral pottery or 
a bicvele ride along the Embankment he is almost equally 
at home. 
has travelked ; how much he has seen! 


And then what escapes he has had; how far he 
With his easy good 





The Homeric poems | 


Let them only keep off their tedious shop ; | 


Whether | 


—— 
—— 


nature and good fellowship, his love of adventure and y 
. . . . wi 

travel, his bravery and his modesty, his enthusiasm anq hi 
b 1 





pace detachment, you feel that he is an almost typie, . 
. a 


Englishman ; you would never find his like outside th 
islands. He is in the line with Arthur Young and Trelawny 
and John Sterling, sometimes even with old Cobbett. Radic 
and revolutionary as he likes to think himself, he is at hey ' 
one of the most traditional of men. Whether you accept 
his views or not, the fellow has an alchemy that makes vom 
| love him. You disagree with him, when you do so, as Carly) 
| disagreed with Sterling, * in opinion only.” i 
In one important respect indeed—in the  introductigy 
of political matter—Colonel Wedgwood has forsaken th 
English tradition; but in an introduction delightfy 
| modesty he explains quite clearly how he came to do », 
| In his own view of himself—a view which this book sufficient) 
| refutes—he exisis “only for the Single Tax.” He woulj 
have us believe that he talks of it both in season and oy. 
He fixes you like the ancient mariner with his glittering ey; 
| but as his lips begin to form the word “land” a strang 


| . ne . . 
movement takes place. His friends begin to disappear. It 


of 


) almost like a scene in one of the best of his essays called 
| * Panie in War” :— 

i Everyone seemed blindly pushing aft. ‘What is it ? Wha 
is it?’ | kept asking the crowd that jostled past me. No oy 

; knew, no one even answered ; they just pressed aft, pushing ead 


| other in their haste to escape from they knew not what... . By 


| there was nothing, only the black night, only the gusts of bulley 
| from the unknown shore, the unknown doings on the beach. Thy 
| fled, like Wellington's regiment, from the unknown, silent, 


; the dark.” 

| That is quite admirably described, and amongst the authors 

| friends there is, if we may believe him, a somewhat simile 

| panic when he begins to talk of the Single Tax. So he has 
devised, as he says, this new form of sandwich to cateh w, 

| The adventures which are wonderfully various and exciting 
are to be our bread and mustard ; the essays 
rent and the taxation of land 
meat ; and we, the public, are to munch them up together, 
It is a highly ingenious theory ; but unfortunately, 
schoolmasters used to say to us, when we had improvised 


on the law of 
are intended as our political 


as our 


some brilliant rendering of a diflicult Greek passage, though 
ingenious it is not correct. For a book 
not like a Primrose League meeting, where your cloquent and 
well-trained speaker is able to interpose an address on Empir 
between two dances. The readers of a book are 
and nothing, surely, will induce them to read these rather stak 


even this book 1 
) 


free agents, 


propagandist articles, with their hack quotations and pedes 
| trian style, if they have the slightest acquaintance with th 


| elegant art of skipping. The adventures after all are so 
much more vivid, so much better done. What better ceserip- 
| tion, for instance, can you find of the ways of an assembly 


| than in that excellent essay called “* Jean Jaurés in Action,” 
where there is polities, indeed, but without the preaching? 
Or where will you find a more moving recollection of th 


| sensations of a battle than in the adventure called 
* Wounded ~ :— 
*But what did it matter? My fear had gone. There was 


nothing more for me to do. My family, the House of Commons, 
my constituency need never be ashamed of me now. There was, 
at last, rest. Never need 1 trouble about what they would think 
of Josiah Wedgwood. I had passed the test. It is so we all 
think—all the three million casualties that survived.” 

| It is by this curious directness and simplicity—a_ simplicity 
that has an almost boyish charm —that * Jos * Wedgwood, 
as he will always be known to his friends, keeps so firm a 
hold upon us. Pr. M. 


DEMOCRACY. 


By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 


| Democracy and Labour. (Macmillan. 
| 10s. 6d. net.) 
Democracy. By W. H. Mallock. 


Duke of Northumberland. (Chapman and Hall. 


With an Introduction by the 
6s. Gd. net.) 


Ir is interesting to imagine what the author of The New 
| Republic would have written had he lived only twelve months 
| longer and seen a Labour Ministry on the Government benches 
of the Houses of Parliament. Mallock was a hard but clean 
hitter when he saw anything approaching a rule by majority 
It is probable that he did democracy a service 
for he warned it of many dangets 
le. This 


| 
| . 

in sight. 
| rather than any vital harm ; 
! against which it does and will inevitably stumble. 
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is an abridged edition of one of his political 


present book : ¢ RP a 
still a useful companion to Professor 


storm signals, and 1s 
Hearnshaw’s more recent volume. 


books—like many other nervous 


The authors of both these 
ixious to discover 


souls—have been very a! 
of government in this imperfect world. 


is a feasible method 
Their anxiety is perfectly reasonable, and is shared by Nature 
herself, who is clearly a little reluctant to give up the simpler 
method of ruling by autocrats and armed foree. Neverthe- 
permanently accepted ; 





less, this older solution cannot be ' 
for history offers strong evidence that the extension of the 
ruling power of the people is not merely the temporary result 
of a well-organized plot 

advance democracy cannot be 


The 
driven back by the most energ tie of Constitutional Defence 


Leagues, for it appears 


people imagine. of 


that the still more powerful leagues 


of scienee and social evolution are on the side of the people 
just as Mv. Disracli was on the side of the angels. | 


ju this case 


Of course, there have been many reactions towards auto- | 


For example, there was more freedom under the rule 
of the feudal knights (with feudal commons also) than there 
was in the later England of the Reform sil of 1852 (with 
factory slums where the commons had been). But as a whole 
the people of the world are inevitably gaining more and 


eracy. 


more control over the machinery of government. 

It is with the of this fact that these two 
books deal. They are useful stimulants to thought; but 
thev searcely go deep enough to set the problem in a true 
licht. It is not that we need quarrel with many of the details, 
it is rather a sense of proportion that they need. They both 
attack what the authors assumed to be the acts and theories 
of the Socialists and Communists. Now, the cause of demo- 
eracy. and even of the Labour Party, is not bound up with the 
fate of these small parties of theorists : and in any case it 
Professor Hearnshaw to devot: 


consequences 


was unwise of Mallock and 
so much of their space to insignificant examples of their 
The sayings and doings of the National Guiids League 
simply do not matter. A set of over-emotional persons, who 
mistook the Russian Revolution and Bolshevism for a mani- 
festation of the Guild idea, should not be discussed in public 

for the same reason that one does not slaughter sheep in 
public. Besides, the National Guilds League is dead. Neither 
ean the Daily Herald be quoted on behalf of democracy ; 
for writers who have faith in Lenin and Trotsky would cicarly 
of Rome for a democrat. Acsain, 
Mallock was much worried about Karl Marx; but when 
writing for an Engtish should have remem- 
bered that probably not a baker’s dozen in this island had 
read Marx half through. As a matter of fact, Marx 
probably had more effect Matlock than the 
Jew ever had on the Labour Party. 
mistake the latest Communist 
Oxford or Cambridge (the Communists’ real spiritual 
home—not the Clyde) for the Labour Party, than he 
hold the Church of Rome responsible for the gentlemen 


foes. 


mistake an Emperor 


audience he 


on German 


berland must no more down 


from 





' would 
who 
diseuss Christian evidence in Hyde Park. 

There are deeper questions at issue than these trivia 
There is need for a of the for and 


against democracy ; and it is possible that there will be much 


ities 


whole ease 


restatement 


cross voting when the decision is made. There has been a 
hasty assumption that the democrat is one who believes 
in direct rule by the people ; while the autocrat believes in 


Now. such a definition has 
the somewhat astonishing result that it immediately 
Trotsky with the Duke of Northumberland ; and it 
further inconvenience that it about four 
to carry out the democratic programme. For the number of 
that the people can be their 


tule by an individual or a class. 
v links 
has the 
leaves democrats 
persons who sincerely belies 
own 
on a fork. 

But this is only a side issue. 


5 


Surely the real distinction 





between the democrats and all the other -crats is that the 
former think of the welfare of the nation as a whole, while 
the latter approach every problem from the point of view 
of a class. Whether the general good is accomplished by 
one kind of governing machine ry or another is a matter of 
mere convenience. Thus, a true democrat may admit that 
i Strafford is sometimes more democratic than universal 


suffrage 


But thi 


first principle of Gemocracy is qualified by other 


whether democracy | 


by a small group of agitators, as some | 


The Duke of Northum- | 


direct governors about equals the number of prongs | 


| deep principles. There is much evidence in history that the 
; decision of common mankind is generally sounder than the 
more learned judgment of the few. Take the case of Oliver 
| Cromuwell. Ile was a ve ry clever and (probably) very honest 
| and earnest man, and one could searcely say as much for the 
| Stuart kings. Yet the deep common ‘sense of the English 
people decided that the ruic of major-generals, howev: r able 
and well-intentioned, would sooner or later result in disaster. 
| So they rose with joy to wel 
| gang of the Restoration. 

| Democracy was right, and the best of autecrats was wrong. 


the most frivolous and corrupt 
And the common people were right. 
| When the Spectator is willing to rely on a Referendum of the 


| 


whole people, it is basing its trust on one ef the most certain 


truths of history. 


There is a third deep princinte 
mind of the people cannot 
solemnity which one ceucht 

Henee the childish 
more fads of the 


Th 


it moves with a statcly 


fA . 
ol cemocracy, common 


» hurried ; 
to expect from such a mighty 
litv of revolutions or the 
even freaks. The Rolsheviks and 
the freaks are alike a danger and an intolerable 
} a sane world, because the human 
Like the rocks it e: 


is for this reasen that 


absur 


mass. 








uscless 
nuisance in 
cannot advance by 


by the ages. It 


rendum is so democratic ; it 


leaps. be built 





the Rek 


protects democracy from the faddists and revolutionists, 
and the field clear for the 
by the laws of nature itscif, 
| is why the freaks ery out 


| for it would reject the 


alone, 
That 
Referendum 

sea throws 


normai man, who 


ean make rea! 


leaves 


progress. 
in horror against the 
ir inhuman solutions, as the 
| out dead bodies on the beach. 

Professor Hearnshaw might work out these general princi- 
ples. Five the 
fry he quotes would convince him that they are not worth 
powder and shot. But there mistake makes. 
It is autocracy, not democracy, that is on trial. 


minutes’ conversation with most of smatl 


is another he 


Phe world, 


in spite of many suffrage acts, is still governed by a few men 
—even though they sometimes call themselves dictators of 


the proletariat, : rs 
he proletaria G R. Srirtinc Tavnor. 


OLD SCHOOL. 





(fcinemann., 


Obiter 


6d. net.) 





More 
Birrell has collected 


bel Des 


In this new volume of his Obiter Dicta Mr. 
a critic and reviewer he 
Writing, 
of aesthetic: 


which 


twenty-three short essays. A 


one feels 


quite obviously to the older generation. 


ryt} 


comes easily to him. There is no parade and 


psychology and all the critical apparatus younger 


| crities, generally with far less real culture, against their 


ran gr 


| subject. He writes simply as a leisured and cultured person, 


out of a wide knowledge of life and literature, and as we read 
behind the writing, of his 
all that Mr. Birrcil 
Literature is for him, we feel, only one of many 
sofhi * Literature should he 
and in the essays We are 
eriously. A 
into talk about it, 
ational vie, a neat 
wledge of the hist 


him we are continuously aware, 


knowledge which humanizes and enriches 





has to say. 


, 4 ' +] 
taken seriously, 





| of the pleasure 
| he says. ~ but not too seriously 
that he is taking it 

attracts him and he breaks out 
to 


of humour, 


aware not too subject 


bringing 


bear on it a pleasant conven SCDSC 


and a store of ki rical and 


mental context of it. It is noticeable that the subjects 
he chooses are those in which literature comes into closest 
|}touch with humanity. Cardinal Newman appeals to him 
las a subject because his setting is the Oxford Movement 


reactionaries such as Chateaubriand, De Maistre, and Bonald 


because he i 


himself a reactionary, but 
for the 
s personalitics which are peculiar, 


the aged 
} 


not 
historical moment ts 
Ele love 
picturesque, sharply characterized 
in * the Abbaye aux Bois, where, surrounded by 
friends, he would read aloud, or permit to be read, the most 
those brilltant 
inburgh of the carly ninetcenth 
sO delightfully 


him, 
their 


moment of change. 


interest 
ln isc human spirit a 

Chateaubriand 
sympathetic 





moving passages of his own memoirs,” or 


iiberal-minde d ladies in the hed 
century which Mr. Birrell portrays 


l and it ce: niv ha 


a pleasant 


Supper was the prevailing n li i \ 
sound about it. We are almost prey | to believe in the brilliance 
1of a coterie that included a number of women who talk uncon- 
venitionally and who suppe l ( vise ‘ nt 1 } 
| sceptic il about the * brillia I ‘ i whethe int 
Paris, London, Kh n r icdint One bor will ruir 1 
party, and at most parties 1 apt to be at least one bore, 
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Strong-minded old ladies, who called a spade a spade and wondered | some determination to the spirit of Weltschmerz, introduc; 
what ailed Joseph at Potiphar’s wife, flourished in the old town Ucing 


of Edinburgh circa 1890. These ladies dressed and spoke and 
did exactly as they chose ; they were witty, outspoken and eccentric, 
and most excellent company. They have lingered with us during 
this century, but the next will know them no more. They were 
pious, though often profane ; pure-minded, though not infrequently 
coarse ; splendid story-tellers, kind of heart, though sharp of 
tongue, and they feared the face of no son of Adam, and never 
set their caps at any man.” 

Mr. Birrell’s humour is quiet and searching : often it works 
by implication rather than definite statement, It is never 
underlined or rubbed in, but emerges like an aroma from what 
scems a casual statement of fact :—‘‘ In 1828 Brougham 
inflicted upon Lady Dunmore the long letter he was in the 
habit of dispatching to those of his friends who had sons 
thinking of the Bar or Parliament.” The essay on Cardinal 
Newman contains a characteristic footnote :—‘* Mr. Rose 
was the ‘original begettcr’ of the ‘ Oxford Movement.’ 
Mr. Rose was «a Cambridge man.” The merit of such a book 
as this is that, open it where you will, you will never fail 
of pleasant entertainment, an entertainment always enriched 
by the substance which is supplied only by a humane and 


cultured mind. Martin ArMSTRONG. 


WELTSCH MERZ, 


From Goethe to Byron. By William Rose, Ph.D. 


(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


M.A., 


Tuts book is rather a category than a criticism of the German 
writers who sprang to life almost immediately after the 
publication of Goethe’s Werther. It enumerates and describes 
soberly, their work. Beyond that little done, and 
the author has not undertaken to analyze in detail the 
Weltschmerz movement. Nevertheless his book is stimulating 
to one already interested in the golden age of German liter- 
ature, and sends one back with renewed 
Wahrheit, which remains the most lively 
of that age. 


is 


, 


** Weltschmerz ” is perhaps best translated in the term 
* Universal-Longing.” It was, we think, a condition peculiar 
to those people who had overthrown orthodoxy as represented 
by the Roman Church, and it raged principally in England, 
Germany and France. Though in itself pathological, it was 
symptomatic of a very decided spiritual activity, and might 
be compared to the clumsy and exaggerated gestures of a 
being whose limbs have been freed from fetters. Some folk 
may assert that it is a perennial condition recurring in the 
youth of each generation. We have ample evidence on which 
to base such an assertion. There were. for instance, the * lilies 
and languors * of our parents when they were young during 
the “eighties and ‘nineties ; and to-day there is an inverted 


form of the same withdrawal from reality, expressed by our | 


denigration of all emotion, by our almost ghoulish intellect- 
ualism. We rush about in cur motor-cars like madmen, but 
we can never go fast enough to shake off the demon of unrest 
who is seated on the dickies. We have only substituted 
petrol and cynicism for the tears and sentimentality of former 
times. We are still unable to conciliate our rebellious hearts 
that cry out against the monstrous indifference of reality. 
* Allis vanity,” said the Preacher, voicing the same grievance ; 
but the complaint of the Weltschmerzler is that all is not 
vanity ; that our vast environment of selfless fact is not an 
aspiration but an intense procession of actuality which appears 
to have no opportunity or need for consciousness. Without 
that consciousness there can be no egoism, no vanity. Alone, 
of all our observed universe, endowed with these gifts, we are 
overwhelmed by a desolation of loneliness. That is the 
fundamental emotion of Weltschmerz. 

In its manifestation, however, it is too diverse to be examined 
here. Even its special growth in Germany can be only 
briefly sketched. There is no doubt that its roots there 
reached as far back as the Reformation, with the teaching of 
Luther and John Huss. Its religious facct is traceable through 
the work of Klopstock and Lavater, who both did their little 
to sugar the hardness of dogmatic theology. Their influence 
was checked only by the astringent methods of Gesenius. 

The secular side of Weltschmerz was most typically repre- 
sented by the poet Lenz, whose sanity was gradually drowned 
in his own tearful vagueness. It was Klinger who gave 


| 
| 





zest to Dichtung und | 
and intimate history | 








the Titanism which was to solidify the yearnings of the spirit 
so that a philosophy could be erected—the work of Schopen. 
hauer and Nictzsche. It would be interesting to trace the 
influence on German music—cspecially Schumann. 
RIcuarp Cnvrcn, 


FICTION. 
The Natural Man. By Patrick Miller. (Grant Richards, Ts. 6d 


The Sad Adventurers. By Maryse Rutledge. (Constable. 
Shadows That Pass. By Otto Rung. 


7s. 6d 


(Appleton and Co. § 


The Natural Man is a novel of the War seen through thp 
eyes of a man who genuinely enjoyed it. Peter Blayen 
was neither frivolous nor sentimental nor a fire-cater, jy 
fighting came easily to him, filled his mind, absorbed hj 
activities, gave him in fact a life he liked. His romantic 
instincts were sublimated in ambition and the desire {y 
command ; his idealism, when not satisfied by prompt per- 
formance of the work he had in hand, was vague, unformulated, 
a kind of mental unrest, that never for a moment identifieg 
itself with disillusion or horror of bloodshed. Few imaginatiye 
writers—Mr. Miller's imagination is of a high order—hay 
had such direct reactions to the War or looked it so squarely 
in the face. The Natural Man is first and last a record of 
War experiences, set forth without plot or artifice of any 
sort. Peter Blaven is the same man on the first page and 
on the last. We know a great deal about him and haye 
grown fond of him, we have relished some of his adventures, 
felt sick at others, enjoyed the extraordinary gift for deserip. 
tion, realistic and impressionistic, that Mr. Miller has conferred 
on him; but he has not contributed to the development 
of a situation or set us speculating about him because, such 
is the compelling power of the War, we feel that he belongs 
to history not to fiction. Mr. Miller was right to avoid giving 
his hero a private romance which could not have sustained 
its interest in the face of the War ; but deprived as he is of 
permanent personal relationships he seems like an inspired 
correspondent, of whose veracity we are never for a moment 
in doubt, but whose concentration on his job blinds us, as 
it all but blinded him, to everything outside his mission of 
destruction. Mr. Miller is perfectly well aware of Blaven’s 
one-sidedness. His aunt tries to bring it home to him in 
the course of Peter’s tentative visit to Paris. Blaven felt 
the lure but would not yield to it ; and how, if he had, could 
he have so marvellously conveyed the essential impermanence 
of all relationships during the War, and the feeling of necessit; 
which makes his perfunctory accounts of the death or mutila- 
tion of his comrades seem not cynical or hard-heaited, but 
exactly right ? 

The Natural Man is a very remarkable book and tempts 
one to wonder what Mr. Miller would make of a theme in 
which action is not its own jusiification. How would 
Blaven, at once so normal and so hypersensitive, behave in 
a crisis which did not require him to turn out in the small 
hours and show exemplary courage, but appealed more subtly 
to the fineness and firmness in his character ? We hope that 
Mr. Miller will show us. 

If The Natural Man is hardly a story at all, The Sad 
Adventurers is a story before everything. Tt tells how an 
inexperienced American girl marries an Englishman of good 
family, finds him to be both poor and disreputable, loves 
him in spite of this and accompanies him from one European 
sapital to another, aiding and abetting his shady tran- 
sactions as far as her conscience allows her: and in time 
it denies her little. Melancholy enough in itself, the theme 
is enlivened by one’s interest in the schemes by which these 
shabby parasites of society make their dillicult _ living. 
One prays that they will not turn honest, and the prayer is 
granted. Miss Rutledge is obliged to toy with the idea 
of conversion because her heroine, nurtured in New England, 
often recalls, in the midst of her cosmopolitan carousals, het 
different upbringing. At bottom, too, Miss Rutledge'’s 
intention is serious; but her seriousness is hard pressed 
to survive a succession of over-ingenious incidents and 
patches of Lyceum melodrama. Her style sometimes degene- 
rates into a kind of telegraphese which declines ordinary 
constructions as though they were an expense, or as though 
her buccaneers were so resourceful that their emotions could 
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——————_ 
circumvent grammar. Miss Rutledge is continually faced 
with the dilliculty of making us believe in, and sympathize 
with, the emotions of people whose smallest action was at 
once a bait to credulity and affront to credibility. 
Their outward spuriousness infects even that small grain of 
inward integrity which Miss Rutledge, to give point to her 
Perhaps this was 
clevernesses as it is 


an 


itastrophe, must perforee allow them. 
catastTo} 

their punishment. Full of and 
The Sad Adveniurers has pathos and insight enough to make 


tricks 


it a very readable book. 

Every page of Shadows Thal Pass breathes lassitude and 
. : half despair. 
“] myself have never seen these forests . . .” writes Frank 
Thauma, alluding to the real estate in Canada that, twenty 
years later, is to be given to the one among his college friends 
; Time has used most hardly. But we know instine- 
before the story its short but disastrous 
course, that n¢ ither he nor they will ever see those forests, 
or enjoy the ideal happiness for which they stand. In due 
ceascn the pretenders to the fortune come forward and 
present their claims, cach with a sorrier record than the 
It would indeed be a judgment for Sclomon; but 


trange enervating quality, half yearning, 


whom 


tively, has run 


last. 
Fate intervenes. The trustees, with the financial dishonesty 
<o familiar in Seandinavian fiction, have embezzled the 


The plot of the story is plain enough, but the treat- 
ment is baffling. Why, one asks, should all Thauma’s friends 
have gone to the bad? Was it his influence, mysteriously 
exercised over their lives, dictating the lives of their statues 
(two of them took to sculpture) that drove them to it ? 
But he was god-like in his beneficence and would never have 
proved a malignant Finally, the evaporation of the 
legacy seems to take away the story’s point. We are left 
bewildered and disturbed, in a kind of emotional perspiration 
induced by the sticky overheated emotionalism of the book. 
L. P. Harriey. 


legacy. 


ghost. 


THE HEAVENLY LADDER. 


7s. Gd. net.) 


By Compton Mackenzic. (Cassell. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s Anglo-Catholic series ends with 
The Heavenly Ladder, by which his hero hopes to ‘* make 
his salvation.” The said Ladder, as will be expected by 
readers of the first two books, is found in the end to be erected 
by the Church of Rome, and Mark Lidderdale is finally left 
in a Benedictine monastery. The first half of the present 
volume describes his taetless struggles as Vicar of the 
Cornish parish of which his grandfather was formerly incum- 
bent. Here he thinks it right to force his own extremely 
ritualistie beliefs on his parishioners. Mark also contrives 
to offend them in many other ways and _ is_ finally 
faced with the prospect of being turned out of his 
vicarage by foree. Just at this crisis he receives a 
visit from a most entertaining stranger called Fox, who is 
lleecing from Conscription—the date being some time in 
1916. This ** devil's advocate puts the case for Atheism 
with great fluency, though with a certain shallowness of 
argument, On the whole, this is the most successful chapter 
in the book. After a brief war episode, Mark suffers from 
restlessness. In the course of a meeting with a Benedictine 
\bbot he compares the relations between England and 
France very appositely with those of two lovers who have 
formed a liaison and who are delighted with each other as 
long as the world is against them, but now that the fight is 
over are trying to regularize their position. 

“England the man is anxious to get on with his business, and is 
leginning to find that France the woman is rather a responsibility. 
France wants marriage, or in other words an alliance, and England 
isready to marry her provided that rich Uncle Sam will guarantee 
some of the household expenses.”’ 


Notwithstanding the reader’s revival of interest when he 
reads the last chapters of this Anglo-Catholic trilogy, it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Compton Mackenzie will now abandon 
the annals both of the Roman and the Anglican Catholic 
Churches and betake himself to his original distinctly 
unecelesiastical writings. 


LONDON MIXTURE. 


7s. 6d net.) 


By Mrs. Alfred Sidywick. (Collins. 

Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s special talent lies in realizing the 
details of any particular social circle which she sets herself to 
describe. This time she has taken a circle to which it is very 
dificult to give a name—a world which lies above the lower 
middle-class and below the professional classes, and which 
lives, not in actual suburbs reached by steam trains, but in 
the outlying parts of London served by the Underground and 
buses. The three sections of this world Highbury, Chelsea, 
and the small streets which lie to the south of the Kensington 
Road, with the nice shades of difference in each and their 








essential likenesses, are most cleverly indicated in London 
Mivture. In parenthesis, students of London may well be 
astonished by the great difference which a small change of 
geography may bring about. Compare the inhabitants of the 
streets and squares which lie to the west of Earl’s Court with 
the artistic population to the north, comprising the Melbury 
Road and the studios which are its off-shoots. In one matter 
only does Mrs. Sidgwick strike a false note, and that is in the 
attitude of two up-to-date young people when they find that, 
though they were born in wedlock, they are not the children 
of their mother’s husband. Considering that their reputed 
father deserted their mother, and that their real father had a 
mad wife and remained perfectly faithful to Mrs. Paxos 
throughout a long period of years, their perturbation seems 
strangely inappropriate to modern youth. The book is well 


worth reading and is illuminated by many flashes of 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s genially sardonic humour. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION OF BRITAIN: Being Six 


Ford Lectures delivered by F. Haverfield, now 
George Macdonald. (Clarendon Press. 18s. nel.) 
The late Professor Haverfield, who died in 1919, placed 
the study of Roman Britain on a scientific basis and, with 
his friend and ally, Dr. George Macdonald, trained a body 
of enthusiastic young archaeologists who are continuing 
his work. He never had the leisure to write the great book 
that his friends expected of him. But his hitherto unpub- 
lished Ford Lectures of 1907, as revised and enlarged by 
Dr. Maedonald, contain by far the best and most authoritative 
account of Roman Britain that has yet been written. Like 
an explorer in Yucatan, Haverfield had to cut down the 
jungle of false and fantastic theories that has covered up 
the relics of Rome in Britain before he could study the monu- 
ments themselves. His criticism of earlier writers often 
seemed harsh, but it was salutary. He showed that Britain 
south of the Wall was thoroughly Romanized. Only on the 
frontier were there permanent garrisons : chester” as 
a place-name is not an index to the site of a Roman military 
station, Haverfield emphasized the contrast between Roman 
and Saxon England. He would have none of Seebohm’s 
theory of continuity between Roman “ villa,’ Saxon * vill” 
and Norman ** manor.”’ His last lecture pictures the destrue- 
sion wrought by the Saxon invaders and confirms the old 
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The Royal Exchange, London, 1720; in which year the Royal 

Exchange Assurance tvas incorporated. It has had its head 

office in this building and in its successor, shown below, from 
% its foundation. 


Cares & Responsibilities 


To kecome Executor or Trustee of a Will is to 
find oneself committed to the care of other 
people's business. And conscience demands that 
such responsibility should be discharged with 
even more exactitude than is accorded to one’s 
own affairs. ‘Thus a heavy burden is often laid 
upon a very busy man, or upon one who has 
no knowledge of business at all. As ‘Trustee or 
Executor—or as both—the Corporation offers 
the firest business experience and management, 
and a continuity of administration that no 
untimely illness or death can affect. ‘The legal 


For particulars ) fect. I 
work can ke carried out by the family solicitor. 
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belief that the Roman civilization was utterly wiped out, 
to be sueceeded after an interval by a wholly different ‘Teutonic 
vivilization. ‘ From the Romans who once ruled in Britain we 
Britons have inherited practically nothing.” The book is 
well illustrated with plans and photographs and includes 
am excellent memoir of Haverfield by the editor. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. 
Alfred Fawkes, M.A. (Church of England Handbooks. 
No. 3. 6c.) 

This is a cicarly written pamphlet, adroitly summarizing, 


in a rapid historical survey, the evidence for classifying the | 
Roman Chureh as an organism functioning on materialistic | 


rather than on spiritual lines. To discuss the author's 
inherited point of view, to trace its growth down the centuries, 
would be to explore the causes of the Reformation. That 
would involve ramifications enough to fill an eneyvclopaedia. 
The author reminds the reader very needfully of the funda- 
mental conception of a Statice Universe on which the material- 
isti¢ theology of the Latin Church was founded. He does 
not make clear how that theology was the systematization 
of religious thought as evolved by European mankind up 
to that time ; a systematization so vast that by the time it 
was matured, religious thought had evolved further, into 
the disintegrating psychological forms of the Reformation, 
already prepared by the secular revolution led by the Renaiss- 
ance physicists. 


HORACE: A NEW INTERPRETATION. By Archibald Y. 
Campbell. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 

lt will probably offend Professor Campbell if we call his 
bock “ donnish.” He despises the “den,” as he teils us 
more than once. Yet his work recalls the atmosphere of the 
college lecture-room: the litthe group of undergraduates 
half-dozing over the familiar text which they conned at 
school: the eager lecturer, scanning their inexpressive faces, 
and striving with all his might to kindle a spark of interest 





| the astuteness with which he followed European politics and 





in their souls by startling paradoxes clothed in the language, 
or jargon, with wiich he suspects them to be best acquainted. 
But the style of the peripatetic, though effective in the 
lecture-room, is, as every student of Aristotle knows, difli- 
euli, or at least inclegant in print, and Professor Campbell's 
readers will regret the polished periods of Scliar. But they 
will not, if they are wise, cast aside these lucubrations in 
disgust at the opening chapter, a paradoxical attack on the 
first two verses of O fons Bandusive. With all his defects 
of style and taste, and they are many, the author knows and 
loves his Horace. It does not become a vastly inferior 
scholar to endeavour to appraise his technical attainments. 
jut if we reread the passages which he selects as newly 
interpreted by himself, we shall admit that his new renderings, 
if sometimes overstrained, are never deficient in point, and 
often bring out an unsuspected and, to the layman, convincing 
meaning. lis analyses, especially in the Ars Poelica, are 
excellent, and he is a master of the art of interpreting passages 
by their remoter context, and revealing the closely-knit 
structure of pieces which scem, at first reading, wilful and 
desultory. Tlis main thesis, that Horace is a religious and 
moral poet, a vales sacer, is not new. It is, for instance, 
implicit in Scllar’s criticism, which he rates as highly as it 
deserves, going even so far as to suggest that it may “ make 
this present work superfluous.” But he adds to it a condensed 
essay On poetry in general, including the natural history of 
all literature, and a series of judgments on romantic and 
modern poetry and drama, which scem bound to arouse keen 
protest. They are none the less stimulating. The theory 
of poetic eycles, alternately lyric, dramatic and sophistic, | 
is too symmetrical to command success. Professor Campbeil | 
classifies his own book as Salura, and here his readers will 
agree, Whether the current explanation of the term as “ hash ” 
be accepted, or Mormmsen’s of a “comic dance.’ But he 
lumps in the same class Browning's poetry, which he detests, 
popular science and literary criticism. Enough has been 
said to indicate the strength and the weakness of the book. 
After all, it may not be a complete view of Horace to regard 
him as a greater Rudyard Kipling, an exponent of imperialism, 
faith and manly virtues, but it lays stress on an aspect of 
his poetry, and of poetry in general, which runs some risk 
of boing forgotten in these days. 


EL RAISUNI. By Rosita Forbes. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 

Matai Ahmed el Raisuni has always been a figure of romance 
and mystery in English eves: it would be hard to find any 
contcmporary politician with so sensational a career. Born in 
a small village, but of venerable ancestry, he had from child- 
hood a passion for books and learning that won him the 
repatation of a fagih almost before he was grown up. And 
then came the day when a poor woman arrived at the village, 
erying for vengeance on some brigands. She only begged for 
a rifle: and then, “Is there no man will go with me ?” she 
suid. His mother looked at the young Ahmed; and he left 
his books. He and his disciples caught the robbers, tied 
them up in sacks and left them to dic of exposure. He was 
blooded: and for the next tew years lived the life of a Robin 


ithe Armistice, there was for a short time a rush of orders 


| purchase rather than a power to pay which constituted 


—— 
—: 


Hood, a life of irresponsible cruelty and generosity, py : 

: . . © ° oT OF, alm. 
less, and successful, gradually accumulating power 
notoriety till the Sultan of Morocco determined on his captup 
At last through treachery this was brought about : and fy 

ar iad . ae . . —_— . 5 mee . . ) 
many years he lived a life of incredible suffering in the othe 
at Mogador. There Ahmed the poet and aimless adventyy, 
died, and Ahmed the astute politician was born :— P 


“It is good for a man to suffer. Here one sees with one’s ey, 
and does not consider. In prison one uses the eyes of the mind 
lL reflected deeply on my life and saw my mistakes. I knew the 
in the future I should be free, for my luck is indestructible bus 
how soon I did not know. It is useless to fight against the far, 
which is ordained before a man is born. Al! must accept the 
will of Allah, but poets die in prison and politicians are bors 
“What will you do when you are free?’ asked the men aa 
were with me, but though I wanted but two things, vengeany 
and my books, I would tell nobody my thoughts.” ar 


How he escaped, the devotion of his followers, how he gragy. 
ally established his power throughout the mountains, th 
sensational kidnapping of Perdicaris and his other exploits 
calculated to a nicety their reaction on Moroccan affaix 
playing off the French and the Spanish, his adventures apj 
his miracles, his cruelties and his generosities, his politic, 
aims and the religious awe which still surrounds him, in shor 
the whole life and personality of this extraordinary man, ay 
here written for the first time by Mrs. Rosita Forbes. who hag 
them from his own mouth less than one year ago in his hous 
at Tazrut. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.]} 
A NEW SITUATION ? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—Having in remembrance the many directions in 
which the great events of the past decade have completely 





| falsified the predictions of the experts, he would be a boli 


man who attempted to-day any conlident predictions 
as to the effect likely to be produced upon the gener! [ 
financial and economie situation if present hopes of an 
early settlement of the Reparation crisis should be found 
to be justified. Without, however, attempting anything 
in the way of forecasts, I think that there will be very little 
difference of opinion as to the probability of such an event 
marking a completely new stage of, what may be termed, 
after-the-War experiences. 

On looking back over the past ten years from the financial 
and economic standpoint, it is impossible not to be impressed 
with the fact that while the four and a half years of War 
were a period of great mental distress, they were actually 
accompanied by every appearance of a certain form ol 
prosperity. Quite apart from the actual War profitees 
who amassed fortunes, we know that, for reasons whieh 
it is now unnecessary to enter, unemployment was virtually 
non-existent, the standard of living was raised as regards 
the working-class section of the community, and not only 
was the standard of living raised and consumption stimu- 
lated at every turn, but, owing to the shortening of hour 
of labour and other restrictions, output was actually 
curtailed. In fact, it needed no financial acumen to realiz 
in those days that, allowing for War losses, decreased pro- 
duction and increased consumption, the position was 
one bound to lead to much disturbance and possibi 
distress at a later period. 

And this, of course, is what has happened during thi 
second half of the past decade. Immediately following 


both for foodstuffs and goods to fill up shortcomings 1 
the belligerent countries after the War, but the movement, 
almost of necessity, proved to be short-lived. It is quite 
true that latterly the continued political chaos in Europe, 
the Reparation crisis deadlock and the state of affairs 
in Russia were factors materially restricting international 
trade, but even apart from those cardinal influences, tht 
trade boom of two or three years ago was quickly proved 
to be premature first by reason of the fact that as regards 
many of the European buyers, it was a case of a will to 


the chief characteristic, while even as regards our owl 
internal consumption, the movement was ultimately 
checked by prices having risen completely beyond the 
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Cider in Summer 


T Picnics, Tennis Parties, Dinner Parties and 
A Summer Dances, Cider is the perfect summer 

drink— invigorating and_ thirst- 
quenching. 
priate Cider for all occasions by those who know 
and want the best. It is evolved from the pro- 
ducts of the best orchards by the elaborate cham- 


refreshing, 


Bulmer’s is recognised as the appro- 


pagne process, and also, owing to its low acidity, 
doctors recommend Bulmer’s Champagne Cider to 
gouty or rheumatic patients. 

Sold in ail Restaurants at Wembley. 


A BULMER RECIPE FOR CIDER CUP. 


1 1 of Bulmer's ¢ wne Cider, broken 
ice, resh fruit or ne pple, bananas, slice 
; 1 1 

of | Ma hin Seda water optional. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 
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H. P. BULME] TD., HEREFORD 

I nd Ex I r, J Todd & Co. Ltd., 
l , E. 1. 

! i i ¢ tron 
NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 
Price 12/6 net. Post free 13/3. 
CONTRACEPTION 
(BIRTH CONTROL). 

ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social 
Worker 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
ow of University ( , London, 

Author’s Preface. CONTENTS 
Introduction by Sir William s F.R.S 
Introductory Notes by Si ‘ Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, 

lr. Jane Hawthorne, and * Obscu 
Chapter 1 lhe Problem fede. 

ee Il, ‘Iheoretical Desiderata—S ctory Contraceptives, 

- Iif. ~~ cations for Contrac 

ee lV. ntraceptives in Use, ¢ hed 

a V. scat eptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 

mn VI. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed (cont.), 

» VIL. Contraceptives for Special Cases, 

« Tih Some Objections to Contraception answered, 

- IX. Early History of Family Limitation. 

ye X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 

a XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 

» XII. Contraception and the Law in England, France and 

Amer 
» XIII. Instruction in Mee “ve al Schools. 
» ALY B Control Clit 
Pi: i. to LV. 
Ti et ys: 
1 of the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtain- 
ew! - 
The Wom I er says: 

“Will meet a demand of which many people are at present fully 

Cc scl a 
The Natio iys 
“Of a high order of merit. .. . Will meet with opposition only 
from those who desire to suppress the facts. 
Sir Wittram Bay iss iys : 
“It cannot fail to be of real service. 
Dr. Rowwt says . 

“I pre af 1 for the work, and I wish to record 
my thanks to thor for her pioneer work in preventive 
medicine.” 

This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed 
with both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new 
and sean 

Or mt ur Bookseller or d t from the Publishers 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street. London, W. 1. 






































A literary treasure! 





The 
Mrs. 
She has materialised in print a 
enjoyment of the spacious 
Armada among artists, 
men, writers and all others 
and imagination.” 


Sunday Times: “I stand amazed at 
Ward’s wonderful achievement. . . . 
ill the zest and 
days the 


states- 


of 


actors and 


of achieveme1 nt 


Memories 
DO Years 


Mrs. E. M. WARD 


The Newcastle Chronicle: “ A delightful 
volume The list of Mrs. Ward's 
friends is extraordinary. . .. Tom Moore, 
Landseer, CANS, Count d’Orsay 
Rossetti, Diekens Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Thackerav. Millais. and m: thers.” 

nac ceray, . jiliais, and man O.vners, 

At all Booksellers and Libraries 21/- net 
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The tragedy of Gideon 
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only is the drama well arranged and 
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in its outlines, 
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Shropshire scenes and customs.” Times 
Literary Supplement 
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pewer of the consumer to absorb even a comparatively 
restricted output. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that during recent years 
almost the only cheerful feature in the situation has been 
a certain amount of improvement in investment securities 
and a considerable curtailment of the national debt. ‘This 
has been due in the first place to the fact that after severe 
pressure of public opinion the Coalition Government at 
last realized the necessity for economy and from the moment 
that raising of fresh Government loans was succeeded by 
debt redemption and a serious attempt was made to balance 
budgets, Government and kindred stocks improved to the 
great advantage not merely of holders of those securities 
but of the national Exchequer itself. Finally, this upward 
trend in investment stocks was emphasized by the very 
fact of the slackening of trade and the general want of 
confidence, both influences tending to concentrate unem- 
ployed resources upon the investment markets. 

And, now, to-day, we seem to be confronted with yet 
another and most important development in the general 
economic situation, the effect of which upon conditions 
in this country it is most diflicult to foresee. After long 
deliberations, the international political Conference has 
decided to accept and carry out the Dawes Report, subject, 
no doubt, to the unconditional acceptance of the plan 
by the German delegates who have now arrived in this 
country. The decision has given general satisfaction 
in the City. Not that there are not many misgivings as to 
whether the Dawes Report can ever be satisfactorily 
worked out, or that the sincerity of Germany’s intentions 
is universally accepted, but the alternative, namely, the 
continuance of complete political and financial chaos with 
all the possibilities of even Bolshevik developments, is 
so terrible, that what may be termed the civilized mind 
cannot but rejoice even at the possibility of a bridge having 
been constructed which it is hoped may ultimately lead to 
better conditions both politically and financially. 

I think, however, that until a further stage has been 
reached, it might be well perhaps not to count with 
complete confidence upon all the obstacles having been 
overcome, and amongst them must be included the 
possibility of the flotation of the German loan itself, 
That loan it will be remembered is for £40,000,000, 
and it is an indispensable adjunct to the working out 
of the Dawes Report. According to American views, 
cabled here, its flotation should be possible in about a 
month’s time, but speaking for the London market, 
the date at all events may be questioned, for experience 
shows that it is diflicult to float even moderate sized 
loans during the holiday season. Moreover, from the 
latest report from the Conference, it would seem that 
there are to be no international guarantees, and 
that the investor will have to be satisfied with such 
safeguards as have been provided by the Dawes Report 
in the matter of specially hypotheeated and controlled 
securities, and by the arrangements of the Conference 
providing protection under certain eventualities in 
the nature of a German default. 

To put the matter quite bluntly, there are, therefore, 
at least two main difliculties which will arise to the 
minds of practical bankers here. In the first place, 
while it may be possible, if the lean is brought out under 
powerful auspices, to get it underwritten, considerable 
time would seem to be required to create an atmosphere 
sufliciently favourable to inspire the British investor 
with complete confidence. In the second _ place, 
while it might be possible for this country to handle 
one-Nird or even one-half of the loan, we are not in 
the position to bear the burden of the whole loan. Yet 
experience has shown that even when banking circles 
in America have consented to be responsible for a large 
block of an international loan, the tendency is for such 
blocks to be resold on the London market as and when 
opportunity serves. The fact is that the American 
investor is not yet accustomed to invest his savings in 
forcign securities, and it remains to be seen whether 
convincing proof can be supplied that on this occasion 
the American investor is really prepared to make a 
really substantial contribution to that part of the Dawes 
Report involved in the carly flotation of a German loan. 

Assuming, however, for the moment that the German 

_lcan and other difliculties connected with the settlement 





of the Reparation crisis are surmounted, the interestin 
question arises as to the effect likely to be produced upon 
this country, and especially upon the commerce of this 
country, by the financial reconstruction of Germany 
Having already nearly outrun my space, I will only offer 
one or two suggestions this week concerning this jn. 
portant matter. I suggest that in two directions certaip 
very important and controversial issues here may hp 
forced to a crisis. In the first place, the re-establishment 
of Germany on a gold basis must, I think, tend to) 
precipitate a decision with regard to the policy of our 
own return at a comparatively early date to an effective 
gold standard. In the second plave, while I by po 
means hold any alarmist views about excessive German 
competition, the fact has squarely to be faced that 
Germany is to be reconstructed in order that she may 
make Reparation payments. Those Reparations cay 
only be made by an export of goods and services. During 
the War and even since the War, our wage-carners 
have to a certain extent worked under a species of 
involuntary protection, for while our exports may have 
suffered through the interference to international trade, 
so also our manufactures, in some directions at all 
events, have not felt the full brunt of foreign competition, 
Is it not possible, therefore, that problems such as our 
present restricted output and continued high costs of 
production (occasioned, I think, in many instances, by 
arbitrary and unreasonable trade union regulations) may 
now be supremely challenged by the new order of things ? 
It may be that such a challenging is necessary and 
may prove even to be a blessing in disguise, but it is an 
aspect of the outlook which should not be forgotten,— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Artuur W. Kippy. 
The City, August 6th. 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
FROM THE MAGAZINES. 
————- —_ 
QUARTERLIES. 
Tue Epinsurcn Revirw.—The Basis of Fascism, by J. S. 
Barnes. 
[Fascism is generally regarded as a drastic remedy for Ital 
This article reveals Mussolini as a political mystic, with a clear 
correct —vision of Fascism as an abiding doctrine of statecraft.| 
The Far East Two Centuries Ago, by Sir A. I’. Hort. 


in Wonderland and Lady into Fox were anticipated 
- ! 
Arthur Hort 


‘s drastic dis 


ise, 
not necessarily 


[Gilbertian opera, Alice 
two centuries ag» by Kacmpier’s History of Japan, of which Sir 
gives an entertaining summary.) 


Landowners and the Countryside. 
sa truth 
reminder ol 


Tur QuaRTERLY Review. 
|" A colony of landowners becomes a colony of Conservatives ’ 
which ¢flicial Conservatism seems to have forgotten, This is a 
the need for a bold Conservative land policy.| 
Critic and Aesthelic, by Frederick Manning. 

{Beginning with an acute criticism of a definition by Remy de Gourm« 
of the term “ aesthetic,’’ Mr. Manning compresses into twenty pages a 
worth of suggestive argument.| 

Psyciut.—In Defence of Behaviourism, by Dr. J. B. Watson. 

The Fundamentals of Psychology, by Protessor William 

McDougall. 

{Most of the articles in Psyche are for the specialist. These two are selected 
as giving the general reader some account of two important movements in 
psychology—the mechanistic theory of Dr. Watson and the doctrine of * pur 
posive striving’? which Professor McDousall preaches in his address to the 
Psychology section of the British Association.} 


Tur Mariner’s Mirror.—The Arrival of the White Man in 
the Eastern Seas, by Admiral G. A. Ballard. 


{Another specialist publication which contains the mest thrilling story in all 
the month's magazines.) 


MONTHLIES. 
Tur Fortnicutty Review.—IJljalmar's Schlacht’s Reforms, 
by Robert Crozier Long. 

[Dr. Schlacht is the Reichsbank President whose “ sound, unpleasant - 
promising "’ policy has reduced the German Federal Debt by £240,000 ,000 in tour 
months, Naturally, his views on the Dawes Plan are of first-rate importance 

Mevico and Great Britain, by Dr. K. J. Dillon. 

(There is nothing half-hearted about Dr. Dillon's statement of the case against 
the British Foreign Office and its agent, Mr. H, A. ©, Cummins, but the fact 
of the murder of Mrs, Evans breaks in brutally on some of his arguments.) 

Luigi Pirandelle : Dramatist, by Kdward Storer. 

{A sympathetic account of the ideas and plays of the man who wrot 

Characters in Search of an Author.} 
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Tur Wipe Worip MAGAzine.—Across the Great Sahara, by 
Captain Angus Buchanan, M.C, 
{Captain Buchanan's narrative, of which this is the first instalment, supple 
meuts the now famous film.) 
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ne CONTEMPORARY Review.—-The American Presidential 
‘ue CO 
Ti Campaign, by S. Kk. Ratcliffe. 

the best summaries of a bewildering subject. Mr. Ratcliffe 
[oes @ “tip” Mr. Davis against the i publican favourite.] 


e to 
courag 
Punishmen’ and Saudade by Sir Oliver Lodge. 





GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
UBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., W. 1. 


Coloured Illustration Free. 








“Facts are stubborn things ” 












Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


‘PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


LTD., 


Crime, Lodg spiritualist argument adds a new complication to the 
[sir Olive apital pi us sh nt In a less speculative field he has important 
ve con at 7 caps jut the treatment of the insane 
things 0 %¢ 
yoop’s MAGAZINE. Maréchal de Saxe—Military 
We 
Be rophel, by Captain B. Ii. Liddell Hart. 
tain Liddell Hart's studies of gre at captains are one of Blackiwood's 
i ‘apt i 
features.) 
The Halian in England, by St. John Lucas. 
hese Florentin and Yenetian visitors to Jaco ean London reversed the 
Le lagen. italianaty @ diavolo incarnato—but they were merry de 
proves 
Tun NINETEENTH Century.—London’s Traffic Problem Re- 
HE N A 
considered, by Lord Ashfield. 
iticism of the London Traffic Dill, with the conelusion that the 
Lar coad and ete tive solution of the proble mo must be a scheme of pooling 
ome vf trains, trams and omnibuses,) 
a aes ee 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN.) 


| country under a hot sun. 


BURBERRYS 


'HAYMARKET 
_S.W.1 LONDON 








ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - £2,500,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits £2,225,961 
Deposits (Oct., 1923) -  - £37.880,518 
Head Office: 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 

Glasgow Office: 











Royal Exchange Square & Buchanan Street. 
197 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 
Correspondence Invited 








“igeal fox Dhoomatton 


A Doct “T find Linen Mesh the best * next-to-the- 
skin’ garment to wear, and I have been much freer from colds 
and rheumatism since commencing to wear Linen Mesh 12 years 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 


“AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN” 


r writes: 


(Regd.) (Regd.) 
ALL PURE LINEN 55 PURE LINEN 
Ke eeps the skin ventilated and healthy, and preserves the 
natural heat of the body Moisture is quickly absorbed and 


atec The most hygienic wear procurable 


Obtainable in varying weishts from all up-to-date outfitters 
and guarante : not to shrinl 
nt nd full particulars fr 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH co., LTD., 


| Dept. D., Rydalmere Street, Belfast, N. Ireland. 
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'SUITS\ 


‘SECURITY IN ALL 


| the other hand 


BURBERRY 


SHOOTING 


good or in- 


his skill 


Be a man a 
different “ shot” 
will be distinctly improved 
by wearing a Burberry 
Shooting Suit, which ensures 
absolute freedom, as well as 


WEATHERS 


Wet or cold days count for 
little to the man dressed in 
a Burberry Suit, because, 
made in Burberry proofed 
materials, it prevents pene- 
tration by wet or cold. On 


IF THE DAY 
BE FINE 


the Burberry Suit is still the 


most comfortable kit. The 
cloths, although weather- 
proof, retain natural venti- 


lation, are airylight and 
cool just the thing for 
tramping over rough 


Burt 


verrys Ltd, 





Shooting Suits to Order in 3 
to 5 Days, or Ready-to-Wear 
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PLAYER'S 
| N°S 


Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions 

The 


in them 


quelity of the Virginia Tobacco 
eannot be beaten 


IN PACKETS 


iO for 8? 
20 fr 14: 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5* 


= JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 





PLAYS. 


ITaAyMARKET.—The Great Adventure .. ea 
{Well-tlavoured entertainment “ done to a turn."’} 


Duke or York’s.—The Punchbowl oe 
(The wit sags a little sometimes at the beginning and end 
of this revue, but the Punch and Judy ballet makes up 
for occasional lapses. | 


8.20—7.20 


8.30—2.30 


Sr. Martin’s—ZIn the Next Room.. ee «. 8.30—2.30 
{Quite a good thriller.} 
Guiose.—Our Betters os ee 8.15—2.15 


(Mr. Maughan at his best on Society at its worst] 


FILMS. 


At THe Cinema Houser, Oxrorp Circus (August 14th to 16th, 
continuous).—Thy Name is Woman. 

{Ramon Navarro (who played the name-part so successiully in Searamouche) 
and Barbara la Marr in a singularly distinguished film. Miss la Marr 
is good in fervid roles, and the simplicity and directness of this tale of 
a crafty old husband and an ingenuous lover is etfective.| 


, 5.80 and 8.30). 


2 
2.36 


Ar Tuk Tivol, STRAND (all the week at 
A Boy of Flanders. 
(Jackie Coogan draws swect tears from the 
of Ouida’s story.| 





| 
hardest-hearted in this adaptation | 





)} The clean, smart, 


Ar tHe Srous, Kixesway (August 11th to 15th, continuous). 
Going Up. 

[The film version of the War-time Gaiety success, with Douglas Maclean 
is the intrepid but inexperienced airman, shows one astonishingly the 
difference between cinema and stage: and it is a gay rattling film, too.} 

Ar THe Scara Theatre, Cuartorre Srreer, W.1. 
(August 14th and thereafter).—-Violeties Impériales 

[The Raquel Meller film of which suei good accounts have been heard from 

Paris. | 
Ar tue Maresite Arcn Pavinion (August ith to 16th, 
continuous).-f Will) Repay. 

[A British film peculiarly well-timed for the entertainment of persons home | 


for the school holidays and their well-meaning parents.| 


At THE SurenerD’s Busu Pavition (August Lith, at 8.30). | 
The Passionate Adveniure. 
(The first showing of a big new British film to celebrate the first anniversary 
f this cinema, whieh can be praised for its architecture, its conuort 


aud its programmics, | 


PICTURES, & 


Tie Nationan GALLERY, TRAFALGAR Sq ~~ 


LL wo recently acquired works have been added to the tine ction (selection 
would be a better word) in Trafalgar Square—one pte senting Th 
Immaculate Conception.” by Murillo, can be seen in Room AVITI 
the other “ Repose in Egypt,” by Adrian van der Wertf in Room IN,] 

WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, NEAR VICTORIA STATION. 


{The Blessed Oliver Plunkett Mosaic Tkou by Boris Anrep, now on view, 
does not compare favourably with some of the other magnificent works 
of art already in the Cathedral, Visitors should study particularly the 
sculptural reliets by Eric Gill and the mosaic work in the chapel o1 


St. Andrew.) 
MUSIC. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS at Queen's Hall. 
New Queen's Hall Orchestra conducted by Sir Llenry Wood. 
Nightly at 8.0. 
gust 9th.--Opening Night. 


{The resumption of the Promenades is 
all kinds of * lovers. Their 


an occasion for massed rejoicing by 


mu feelings will find expr ssion in this 


wogramme which is) distinetly Terpsichorean, Beside the Enigma 
Variations thers are Hungarian Dances by Brahms, Weber's Invitation, 
Grainger’s Clog Dance Jandel in the Strand, and that spectacular 


Virtuoso Mr, 


August 11th. 


Arthur de Greef playing Liszt's Second Conc: 


Wagner Night. 


rto.| 


of ailing and necessitous London children are 


{For daring Suburvia, The Siegfried Idyli and extracts from the later 
operas \ 
August 12th.— Classical Night. 
In future Tuesday as well as Friday will have a classical programme. Two 


svinphonies by Haydn and Mozart will be regular items 
Haydn's Fourth Symphony in D 
G minor by Mozart.| 


August 1 tth.——Miseellaneous Works. 


on this oecasion 
and the inexhaustible Symphony in 





|Dohniainvi's Suite in F sharp minor and Ravel's La Valse, a showy and 

extended essay already expressed succinctly in the composer's Valse 
of et Sentimentales 
August 15th.—Classical Night. 

As customary, a Beethoven symphony—No. 7—and a preponderance of | 
Bach, including the Coneerto for two pianos in C. notable tor its exhilarating 
qui movements, to be played by those admirable duettists Miss Ethel 
Bartlett and Mr. Rae Robertson, and the Third Brandenburg Concerto.) 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 109.30 p.m.) 
AUGUST Lith, l2thand 13th. Douglas Maclean in “*GOING UP" [from 
the stage success: Joyee Dearsley and Lewis Gilbert in ** CHAPPY 
THAT'S ALL,” et AUGUST Mth, 5th and = 16th Arthur 
Wontner in Lord Lytton’s tamous novel, ** EUGENE ARAM"; 
“THE WONDERLAND OF BIG GAME," ly Major A. Lt. Duwmore, Ac 
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‘toy 


‘4ong THE LIFE-BOAT 
SERVICE 





1824 
| “Il APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to 
who value the practical example of heroism and hum: anity, 
| generously in support of this great Service.” 
PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., President of the Royal 
Boat Institution. 


WILL YOU RESPOND TO THE PRINcg’ 
| APPEAL? 


The Institution needs annually 

| 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 

| to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ONE IN A MILLION: 

| When you go to Wembley visit Life-Boat House, Ad 

| LORD HARROW RY, GEORGE F. 

Honorary lreasurer, 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.) 


we HE 
oH Life. 


sion Free 


SH EE, MA 














NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE, 


ECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
js indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT'S OFFICE, 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY, 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 








pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawe 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom o! tube—the 


point acts as distributor, and papers are tastened—sheets insert 
—books repaired—hundreds ot services etiectively rendered 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tube gid. (vest pocket , Od. and | _od. Sold everywhere 


BELFAST. 


WINES 


McCAW, STEVENSON & “ORR, LTD., 


PREMIER WHITE 
OF FRANCE. 


Pe 
VIGNEAU, vintage 1920 69/. 
60 /- 








Chat. RAYNE 
Chateau SUDUIRAUT Pes 
Carriage paid. 

Both Wines are of the very highest quality, 
vintage is recommended as free from ihe 
sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SO}, 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH, 


Established in 1800. Seotland 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a} 
slum kiddie. 


THOUSANDS 


” 


and this 


CXCESITE 











in need of a chan 


The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 20 











children away this year, but many, many 
ARE WANTING TO GO. 
Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better 
sending something to THE EARL Ot ARRAN, Room 4, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, London 
LISIEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, ¥ 


may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRT HRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give then 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born = 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LocK , HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, 9, since new Maternity -_' 
opened, owing to the new pot special Fine etmeant there ‘Plee 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,500 required ™ 
178th year of its work. 


»yroviced. 





The latest 


CRETONNES & DAMASKS 


To visit Story’s Showrooms is to see a pageant of colo 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
Story & Co., Lid, 
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=, “Elastic” Bookcase 


| 

i] HE Ideal Style is built to 
o=| meet the demand of those 
os4| who desire a bookcase on the 
| Globe - Wernicke “Elastic” 
+] principle, but of more ex- 


Sj) clusive and distinctive type. 


@ Instead of plain ends, each 
1) Ideal unit is panelled, has swell 
3! front and fluted _ pilasters. 
=! The door of the Book Unit is 
=| fitted Double Diamond Leaded 
@| Glass or Bevelled Plate Glass, 
| as required. The Base Unit 
-j/ contains a large drawer suit- 4 
3; able for holding art portfolios, } 
4] while the Top Unit, with its § 
3; dentil mouldings and carved 
; ends, completes an effect both 
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5 Note the Grace and Beauty of 


this Globe“Wernicke IDEAL 





handsome and artistic. 


Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” (Regd.) Bookcases are 


‘4! BRITISH MADE, and are world-famous for quality and 
S4/ fine finish. They contain only the best features in 
§4/ sectional construction, and are ‘‘ Always Complete but 


Never Finished.’”’ 


és | Made in three Styles: Standard, Ideal and Universal. 


hed Send for Cata 


= She GlobeWerwicke Ca sia 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS, 
London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 


98 Bi shopsgate, Uy a Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 
Son DUTTA TOUT TTT TTT 
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Cut down your 
tobacco bill 


—not by smoking less, not by 
saving a nominal penny per 
ounc-, but by choosing a good 
tobicco that burns slowly and 
even'y and never runs to 
waste in the form of dust 
—a tobacco each pipelul of 
which lasts longer and gives 
more complete _ satisfaction 
than any other you have tried, 


Three Nuns Tobacco is the 
most economical you can 
smoke. It is also distinguished 
by unvarying freshness, uni- 
form excellence of quality and 
a delightful fragrance that 
never ceases to charm. 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 
1 oz. Packets 1/2 


2 oz. Packeis 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 
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Steph on Mitchell ee i 
& Son, Branch of THREE AUNS 
The Imperial To- CIGARETTES 

bacco Company : cf 


(of G t Brita ; 
fe Irland), Lid, | Pure Virginia Tobacco 


36, St. Andrew 10 for Gd. 


Square, Glasgow 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Chairman : 
The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 


Funds - £13,500,000 


Valuation Rate 23 per cent. 


When a young man marries it is his duty, and especially 
so if his income is derived from his earnings, to protect his 
dependants against destitution in the event of his death. “The 
amount which he can set aside each year for the purpose 
may, however, oply suffice to achieve this object to a very 
limited extent. ‘ake the case of a man who marries at 30 
on an income of £400 a vear. He can, let us say, afford £25 
a year for insurance. If we assume that he started paying 
£10 a vear when he was 25 and had brought this up to £25 
a vear when he vot married, he would be insured for £1,047, 
With Profits, enough at least to provide his family with trom 
£50 to £90 a year at his death (the larger figure includes 
an allowance for Bonuses). 


If, however, his parents had at his birth provided him 


with a Deferred Assurance Policy, assuming that £10 a year 
was being paid for this and that at 30 £15 ts paid as before 
for an additional Policy, at ag 30 he would be provided 
with Insurance cover With Profits for £1,876, enough to 
provide his family at his death with from £90 to £160 a 
year, The difference between the two heures points its 


own moral, 

Full particulars of the Child's Deferred Assurance Scheme 
is sent on application being made to the Secretary, Othce: 
196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


ay 


1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Austraha 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
'via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
Soutb Sea Islands 
one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 











8 London 


ADDRESS: 

3, 4 & 5.—For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager, F H 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P_ & O. & BIL. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, EC 3 


| BL Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, Lond EC3 


Nos 1,2 





No 6- J B Westray & Co, Ltd, 138, Leadenhall et, London 
EC3. or P &O House (first floor,—General Passenger Agent 
W L, James), 14. Cockspur Street, S W 1 
No 7 -Umon SS Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O House (first 
floor, General Passenger Agent, W.L James), 14, Cockspur Street, | 
London, 8 W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian | 





Pacific Railway 
No 8 —-P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, EC 3, 
or P &O House, as above 
Paris (AU Routes) —Socie 





t¢ Francaise P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines. \ 


za Pu HOUSE. 14-lo COCKSPUR STREET LONDON. S.W1 


—_—_ 

















—— 


INTHE WAKE | 
OF THE SUN 


AROUND THE WORLD 


and 


MEDITERRANEAN — CRUISES 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 


from Southampton, 
January, 1925, or later from a 
Mediterranean port. 
Empress of France (18,500 tons), 
Empress of Scotland (25,000 tons), 


AFTER VIEWING THE EMPIRE 
IN MINIATURE AT WEMBLEY, 
SEE THE EMPIRE IN REALITY. 


Travel by the Company which owns and operates 
steamships, railroads, and hotels. 
FARES INCLUDE TOURS ASHORE, 
| We arrange everything afloat and ashore, 

relieving passengers of all worries. 





For Illustrated Booklets, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC, 


62-65 Charing Cross, 5.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 
Agents everywhere, 


apply :— 


etc., 


London 


Local 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To SOUTH AFRICA 


HOLIDAY TOURS 
to MADEIRA or CANARIES 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM and HAMBURG 


Fares and Sailings on spot ation to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. est Enc pases 125 Pall Mall, 
Lk ondon, S.W. 
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DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 


52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and_ ill- 
shaped shoes that produce corns 
and bunions, flat foot and a 
host of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT, 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ILLusTRATED CatTa- 
LOGUF, etc 

In all sizes for Adults =nd Children, 

Illustrated beoklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear 1s only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 














Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES, 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) 9s ie 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) oa 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupyit 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vo 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 
Files are avaiable at *‘ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advzrtisers 
who order less than 7U words, 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24%; 13 insertions 5°%,; 
26 insevtions 74%; 52 insertions 10% 
culvertiseme:| 





Four Shillings 
Two Shillings, 


1 the equivalent to 
equivalent toa 


uchers sent 


according 





To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the 
must be sent in all causes with the order. 
Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 


THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Carden, 
Loncon, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


—$—$——____—+ 
———————— 








& xhihition. 


ns 


first time in England—- 
Saturdays, 10 1 





Bae penile EXHIBITION—for the 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6. 








= 


Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 
AGU. 








RS IT Y O F O T 


ECONOMICS at te 


NIVE 


Applications are invited for the post of P R OF ESSOR OF 
above University, at a salary of £850 per annum, Full particulars and fort 
applic: ation obtainable by sending stamped foolseap envelope to the High Cow 
sioner for New Zealand, 415 Strand, London, W.C, 2, by whom complete applicatioss 
will be received up to August 3ist, 1924. 








ORTH-EASTERN COUNTY SCHOOL, BARNARD 
CASTLE,.— Required in September, an ASSISTANT MASTER, eee . 
to teach ordinary form subjects and »pper school Scripture, M st be pre pared 


enter wholeheartedly in to the life of the School, Burnham Seak less usual dedu a 
tions. Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, accé mpanied ly 
copies of testimonials, should be forwarded without delay to the HE AD-MASTED 
ELECT, 
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_ 
HANGHAI MUNICIPAL 
8 , 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR 
An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for this School to arrive 


COUNCIL. 
BOYS, 

in Shanghai early 
in September. 


Candidates 34 
British Unive rsity, I 


should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of a recognized 
: weferably Oxford or Cambridg rhey must hold the certificate 
x h the Teachers’ Registration Council, as well as the Government 
qa ean a ral a Teacher's diploma. They must be prepared to undertake 
ds tl nk in general school subjects for Boys from 8 to 18 years of age, and must 
ot a least one of the following as special subjects of a standard required to prepare 
Sa the Cambridge Local Junior and Senior Examinations :— 
bos ature Study and its specialized branches, 
French Language. 
Business Training. — 
Mathematics, Chemistry 
Preference will be aive tng 
hieti g or boxing 
wet oe 287,50 per mensem without allowances except participation in the 
superannuation Fund, Agreement for three years with increase of pay if the agree- 
eupis renewed. At the present rate of exchange Tacls | equals 33, 3d., but exchange 
pnb to fluctuation. Free medical attendance is provided by Municipal Surgeons 
fol ER sloyees are exempt from all Municipal Rates and Taxes, First-class passage 
and Employ half-pay during the voyage. 


and Physics, 


Candidates who ar in cricket, football, 


efficient 


ovided, and : _ . " “ 
» Farther particu ars and form of application may be obtained of the Council's 
ae shom applications should be sent. 
Agents, 0 W Pi Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 


Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3, 


July, 1924. 


Qt: 
NRQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER: 

1, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL 
teaching throughout the School, and to teach to the standard of University Entrance 


Scholarships 








LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. | 
- | 


MISTRESS, to organize the Mathematical 


| SCLIENCE.—Subjects : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Experience essential } 


9 (CLASSICAL MISTRESS to teach Latin and Greek to University Scholarship | 


standard. 
3. ENGLISH 
latin or French. 
Honours Degree in each case essential. 
Particulars of the posts, salary, etc., may be obtained 


{AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.— Unique Training 

J im Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months tesidential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department.— 
CENTRAL EMVLOYMEN? BUREAU AND SIrUDENIS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION (INCOR! ORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 


MISTRESS to teach to Higher Certificate standard; subsidiary 


from the HEAD-MISTRESS 








(AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Edition. 

J) Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price: Cloth Binding 3s, 6d., 
post free 38. 10d, Paper Covers 2s, 6d., post free 2s. 94.— WOMEN’S EMPLOY- 
MENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD,, 54 Russei'! Square, W.C. 1, 








Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 





S ON’S Cc 


Vy OUR 


THE MED:CAL PROFESSION. 


Parents and guardians desiring information and advice with regard to the Medical 
irriculum shoul} write for full particulars to A, E, Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., 1.8.0., 
PERACS., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
Berners Street London, W. 1, 
The entire Medical Curriculum can be taken at this Medical Schoo’, 








THE WINTER SESSION 
begins on 
OCTOBER Ist, 
Entrance Scholarships Examinations begin September 15th, Applications must 
be received not later than September 6th 
Aunual yalue of Scholarships and Prizes exceeds £1.000 
School Secre'ary: R, A, FOLEY, 
(pUiLvou ALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 


Victoria Embankment, E.C, 4, 


PRINCIPAL, STR LANLON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in Elocu- 


tion, Gesture 
and £12 12s 
proved by T 


, Dancing Musical Education at inclusive fees. 
Special Traising Course for Teachers (ap- 


Council) 


Opera, Complete £9 Qs. 
Opera Class Saturdays 


eachers’ Registration 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th, 


Prospectits 


and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to 
Beneral public 


iree, 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary, 
Tele, Cent, 4459, 


| Pee HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL 
(UNIVERSITY OF” LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION will open on Wednesday, October 1st. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped 
to meet, modern requirements, The Hospital contains 948 beds (of which number 
840 are in constant occupation) and is the largest General Hospital in England 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Three Entrance Scholarships amounting to 
£360 are offered in Science, An Entrance Scholarship of the value of £75 is offered 
in Anatomy and Physiology to students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Prizes amounting to £350 are awarded annually in all subjects of the curricula. 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital 
in the kingdom, 

RESEARCH FUNDS 
Research, 


EKES.—MEDICAL: 


of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 


Intermediate and Final Courses, Entrance Fee £21, Annual 
Fee £42. Final Course, Entrance Fee £10 10s,, Annual Fee £42. 

DENTAL.—Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital 
Course, £130 in two equal annual instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, ete.—A Clubs’ Unien with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on Hospital grounds, College Dining Hall, ete, 

(Men students only are cligible for admission.) 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.. who will be pleased to make arrange- 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School, 

Mile End, K. 1 


{) SiVeReaity 











OF BIRMINGHAM, 


FACULTIES, 


Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, 
Geography, Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Metallurgy, Mining 
(Coal, Metal, Petroleum), Bio-Chemistry of Fermentation 

ARTS,—Subjects: Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, 
Philosophy, History, Music and Law, 

MEDICINE,—All subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Medicine and Dentistry, 

COMMERCE,—Subjects leading to degrees in Commerce. 


THE SESSION 1924-25 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 6th, 1924, 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS, 


In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to mect the requirements 
of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universitica 
may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

SEPARATE SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c,, Exhibitions and Scholarships 
are published as follows : 

Faculty 
2. Faculty 
3, Faculty of Medicine, 
4. Faculty of Commerce, 
5, Department of Social Study, 
Department of Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation, 
and will be on application to the REGISTRAR, 


geen EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, §&,.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman; Mr, C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer; Mr. W. H, Ogston; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.— For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss EK. BE. LAWRENCE, 


of Science 
of Arts, 


6, 
sent 














Girls Schools and Colleges. 
STEPHEN’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Thoroughly sound education. Moderate inclusivs 
ea BiceAtE L’S, BOGN 
b WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCIIOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Apply Miss b, A. WARD, I.Se,., Lady Warden, 
M Rs. 
pas F 





i *- 





OR, 





HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOK PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
Frill particulars on application 





GNEX, LADY ELTON, contidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 


thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Childres 
with parents abroad. Kesident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from se. 


For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WLLTSHIER. 





( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoo\, 
N. Staffs. €50 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A b) 


anti TPoarders only, 


DOWNS SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


FOR 


Head-Mistress : (Class, Trip., ¢ 





rIVHE SCHOOL, 





INGHOLT S8BCHOOL 
A HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good education, 
Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. 


GIRLS. 


Sch.) 


Hea 1-Mis'resa 
{ARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, has a_ branch #&chool 
J for a few girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic 

Large grounds with golf, 








Science. 


hee JS, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland.—School — for 
4 Girls, 8 to 16, English, French, Mathematics and Latin, Exceptional 
advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method), Dairy and poultry farming 
(100 acres). Farm produce provided—cream, butter, eggs, Six qualitied Mistresses, 
Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


mf 3 Fes 








L D-, 
LANE, WATFORD, 
Miss WALLIS, 
Tele. ; 


OXHEY 
Principal 


Private Residential School for Girls, “ Watford 616.” 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Boarding and Day School.— 
ey lr paration for University Examinations. Moderate fees. Climate specially 
suitable for delicate or Colonial children,-Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
s DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Head-Mistress Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Canmbridze. 
Daughters of Clerzy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clerry daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Fees: 


Private Cuition, Xe. 





i R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours), Cantab., 
J much experience and much suecess, prepares PUPILS fr the 
1.C.8., First Conjoint, Entrance Scholarships, Littlego, Responsions, | 
Law Prelim., London Matric., Oxi¢ rd and Cambridge Locals, 
Individual tuition and small classes,—}or particulars apply : 
rel. Museum 4506, 


W ho has had 
folk te, m eXang 











ERT HOR Ss em. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLNGIATE SCHOOL 
Chairman: Rev, Db. JONES, M.A,, 


Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
stauds in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 


Scholarships. 
PRINCIPAL, Wentworth Colleze Road, 
Lournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


Schools and Calleges. 
SOMERSET.—Endowed Public 


Strong Staff of Oxford and Cambridge 
Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry, ©O.T.C., Swimming, dc, 
Kugineering Shops, Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th, 
£90 per annum.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington 
or F, LEK MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 


| Spall SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G. H, KEETON, M.A. 

(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College), 

Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers, 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury, Fees from £75-81 per annum,.—Particulars may be obtained 
from the LDURSAR, 


1) REGHORN 
Head-Masters: H. M. 





FOR GIRLS, 
DD. 





The School 
Entrance 


Prospectus Irom the Bournemouth, 








Bous 
TELLINGTON SCHOOL, 


School, 220 Beys in four Houses, 





‘ 


CGiraduates, 
First 
Inclusive Fees 
School, Somerset, 





Preparation for 





CASTLE SCHOOLS. 


Rush, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston 
Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. Burton, M.C., B.A, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, prepares boys 


for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Healthy situation, 400 acres of woodland and 
playing fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis 


Courts, Swimming, &c, 
UPPER SCHOOL AT CRAIG END D PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHTAN 
Hoys of 14 years and over prepared for the U niversities and all’ Prelim, Exams,— 


For fuller particulars send for Prospectuses of above Schools to the SECRETARY, 
17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the HKEAD-MASTERS, 





| TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
\ School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for the Universities 
and tor professional and commercial careers, Chapel. Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 
ae Inclusive lees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, etc., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


PReAML INGHAM 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
President: THE 

Vice-Presitent : 

Headmaster: F. W. 


7 ING’S COLLEGE, 





COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 
KARL OF STRADBROKE, 
Lox» HUNTINGFIELD, 
Srocks, Esc, 


~ P. 





APPLICATIONS FOR VACANCIES should be made = the Headmaster or 
Secretary. 
S{ARRARD CASTLE SCHOOL (North Eastern County 
> School), BARNARD CASTLE. Healthy and beantiful district, 230 


Engineering and Com- 
School for younger 


Agricultural, 


Boarders, 70 bay-Boys, Special Classes for 
Preparatory 


mercial subjects, Moderate and inclusive fees, 
boys. Por prospectus apply to the Bursar, 


4 her EDINBURGH 





INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 

Junior and Senior Schools. These provide education for boys from 
five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &e. Boarding 
House Master, 4H. Sparham, h.A.(Hons,.), Cantab, (College Blue, Cricket and 
Football), Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the 
country.—For Prospectus, dc., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, 


| ELMONT, 


for Boys on 





WESTCOTT, 

ihe Surry Hils. 

K LIZABETH COLLEGE, 
FOUNDED 1583 


For prospectus and full particulars apply to the 


PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees, 


DORKING.— Preparatory School 


Va a.cies la 8S premin rv. 





GUERNSEY. 
HEADMASTER, 








( SHURCHER’S = COLLEGE, 
J Head-Master, F, E, Woodall, M.A, 
£25 3s. 10d, All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY 


N EWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL 
i Sound education for Boys. Preparation for all Public Examinations, Staff 
of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates, Trained Nume-Matron. 

Preparatory Form for boys trom six years of age, 

Ideally situated, lacing the sea. Bracing, equable climate, 
delicate and colonial boy 

PI aying flelds, swimming, ete, 

Fees from 20 to 25 guineas a term, 


ye r term, 





specially suited to 





Prospectus on application, 





K NG EDWARD Vi. SCHOOL, 
A BURY ST. EDMUND’'S. 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 


Sound teaching. Well-run a neuen, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 


, £22 per term, 
.M, Wapmore, M.A, 


Head-Master: , Oxon, 





| EREFORD SCHOOL.—An ancient Public School offering 

exceptional advantages to Boys intended tor a University career, Advanced 
Courses, Classics, and Mathematics, Recent Open Scholarship successes at Oxford. 
Valuable La holarships. New Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby Football, Fee 
£95 per annum Reduction tor sons of Clergy. 


ving Se 








Foreign. 





TNUSUAL opportunity is offered for four young English- 
men Aaving finished their studies, of entering retined French Gentleman's 
country house at Varenveville-sur-mer, near Dieppe, and acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of the French language, Period from October to June, inclusive, For terms 
write; Mrs, k, REY Paris, 


, 99 rue Jouttroy, 


ana bf aa ‘ al 

7" LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEY Mor; 
4. will forward a brochire of his Private Les onus in PUBLIC sy FAKN 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speagi = 
Pupils “include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Prey 
Lecturers, and Ladies 401 Sirand (Opposite Hotel Cecily, wy 





QQ TAMMER ING Successfully Treated. 


Resident ag iDaily Py 
k3—write Mr. A.C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford ¢ 


urt Mansions ‘1, Est 4 , 
with 








Scholastic Agencies. 





is 
BOY AND GIRLs 
TORS fir ARMY ani ALL EXAMS, 
REC iE IVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD Boys FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an wp-to-date knowledge of the 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Informatiy 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees ild be givey 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 
Telephone : Central 5053. 


DVICE ABOUT >-HOOLS 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and p4 sont 
DOMESTIC KCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c, 
is given free of charge by 

MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Felephone : 

Educational Agents. Established 187 
Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally ac: we boty with nearly all Sch» 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information gt 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Wo; 

Agriculture and Horticulture, 


,oROCOLS FOR 
CLERGY 


Best Bek 
Pleased to 











ESTAB LISHMRY 


cO., 
aie nt 4926, 





NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 
Information and_ carefully — considers 


ress 


advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
MmUTORS Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensi 


tion of schools, vocational 





training, and all f 


oceutpation at home and abroad, 

















{AREERS. write for free booklets “ ON THE CHOICE OF 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 
61 CONDUIT STREET LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 32 
. : WJ 
Botels, Woiros, Ke. 
oo DORMY HOUSE, PRIVATE  HOTEL- 
situated on the south side of Crowborough Beacon, with magnificent view 
and adjoining the Golf House, Ideal for Golfers, Excellent Servi ( 


Telephone ; Crowborough 251. Tel.: Moorside, Crowborough. 





{UESTS received in 
I August from 4 gus, week inclusive. 
for winter months.-DALGLIESH, The 

Phone: 63 Pembury. 


Private Country House. 
Special terms quoted for 
Lodge, Pembury, 











Authors, @npeturiting, &c. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
successful authors should comiunicate with Ronald Massey if they te 
film rights for sale. The only Engtisti Agency in Los Angeles, the ¥ 


centre for ae Picture Production 


RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C.4 





*,ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: 
| to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real wal 
lilustrated booklet free.—Kegent Institute (Dept. 55), 13 Victoria street, 5. 








CAREER 


work, kither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time 


THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and pul 


Write tor particu 





and free lesson to (Dey T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montagu st., London, ¥ 

TEYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—MSs., Is. per | 
words, TESTIMONIALS—50 copies, 2s. 6d.; 100 copies, 4 \ 

prompt work.— Miss Nancy MeFarlane(** ©"), IL Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-ow> 








@ours, &c. 





CQaURCH 


President : 
Chairman : 


PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ 


PRAVELLE RS’ (LS. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 


HOTELS AND RAIL 








£8 8s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Niew 
port, Bruges, ete. 
£12 128.5 LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursio 
Rigi, Burgenstock, ete. 
£13 138. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, ete., ete 
£17 17s. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAB 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
£19 10s.5 MALOJA PAL ACE, ENGADINE. 
Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 
3ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





Au 


— 





An 
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1924 ———— Se Fe I BAT a a ee 
« ; a a ; a : : ; - tee ne 
res . TOUR DE Ee OY ne seer = 
W Visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, | ii 
CHINA, JAPAN, HAWALL, AMERICA, with 
N. S. BISHOP, FRG. 
ho es leav mdon on Or r 17t i January 2nd, K 
has ha 7 ta Boe \. BURMA, CEYLON, OCLOBER 17th. 
x Als os VATE SOCI AL TOURS, 159 Auckla Road, London, 8.E, 19. 
|! ~6CENTURY 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
YMow snd Announcements of Steamship Lines will be foun om paze 208. AND AFTER 
- BART ee iat lalate aetna AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 3/- net 
reanihg . . 7 fu IAT S 
Pi Miscellaneous. FROM THE CONTENTS. | ’ 
ee aggitsecinincan IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 
ivPya PARSON'S PURE PAIN T. LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
— YISONOUS MIXED {EADY FOR USE, In over 50 colours, aN 1 > . 
—— “ C yma Seed or the finest exterior and interior decoration. ‘ | RECC INSIDERED 
Ss Bee terms and particulars write sarsea, London, 8.W.11 | PUBLIC INTEREST 
WALT! s jis eels THE SCOPE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
RC ae EE mW" ' ‘ , . - r . r r . . 7 r a ahead 
we OUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and totaBore THE UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS 
“ ve bookk ir price lis son’ ivisibl epair | os Sh he —— a1. ¥ “re ware 
i R Ls \": se St ita bye Scene, lade Hill, et : p wo City 117 70. We oleh, } t NEMPL( »y MENI INSt R ANCE Lik E 
FOR : “ai apse 2 Setniial cere digit | El CONSTABLE LONDON SYDNEY BOMBAY 
REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
best, Sch \ COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new, Write for descriptive price list or send 
sed to 4 +~~ ants for iree estimate, or we collect LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
nformatig, er hardmore Road, London, N.16, "Phone: Dalston 4777, 
be given = 
EC. 4, —_—_—_— i 2 | 
€ 1G HT int 0 | chi uracter of yourself, friends o¢ enemies.—NSend | e e 
es 2s and specimen of | ndwriting, to GRAPHIC 5,’ box 3.,17 Great | Th Id | L b S z 
ae done WiC, e ideai Library voervice 
SH MEN) ————_ 
, > IN SOOKPLATE Pea ty “ . ons ‘ ; , ; 
cr B = a oe - rn gobo oy ae ek ae With over a million volumes in circulation, and with 
e2 2s, ‘Speci us sent free-—HENRY B, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street. subscriptions graded to suit all readers requirements, 
wan ion, W. I the W.H.S. Circulation Library provides an ideal 
Ul § ————————————————_ . pans : 
tion aby LUM, Finest PERSHORE EGG, 12 Ibs. 7s. 6d., 24 Ibs. service for the booklover. The selection includes 
lal Work | Lis, 6d. ; 48! Ss.; VICTORIAS, 12 Ibs. 8s. 6d, Carriage paid, Packages works on various subjects, as well as a wide range o1 
th or 1 I STA LON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. P . ° . 
ee ee ene sas a modern fiction, and new books are continually being 
— eH apenas ; added. In England and Wales there are 890 branches 
. CAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value ee : i ‘ 
nsidere: ——- | 78. per tooth wi on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on of the W.H.S. Library. Ask for descriptive leaflet. 
: Natinut Cash or offer by return If otfer not accepted, parcel 
free ae oe ee i a ee (broken ’ 
P st) tistact guaranteed by che reliable firm 
- 8. CANN & CO. 6¥A Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850. W. Hi. SMI 4 el & SON 
— TE Lee eS a TO TE aera Pe 2 SOHISE 
\REEI Ol KR OM aE S eradicated by * Blat tis,” a scientifie remedy Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
1 (' E. Howarth, F.Z.8. H to domestic animals. ‘Tins, 
Se 1, 2s. Sd : post ir Irom so Maher ] OWARTH 5, 473 Crookes 
ae Road, SI 1, or Chemist Army aud Navy Stor BOOTS Bran 
—- TT, ANDREWS HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
ut view rsident: ‘The Most Hon, the MARQUESS OF FXETER, CMG. CDE, Fifth Edition. *rice Gd. ( 
3 Regist Hospital receives for treaty PRIVATE PATIENTS of tl ; 
Sh CME | SCALP MASSAGE 
a Seaside | t 1 fechan, North W ), ani s numerous Villas ; wa Ze 
ade ote, pm ce Ppp ath LuMiervt i a / woof 
fer particulars apply t sich Sail ates tit and Hair Culture. 
pie i DAREEL, ¥. RAMBAUT, Whi Oi By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, Author of “ Urie Acid 
= Dr, Rambaut be seen } pointment on Wednes ysat 9 Harkey Street, W_1. and the Hair,” “The Hair and the Nervous 
{ | wm 18 System, cle 
ae . —S = - —— Contents On hand and electric massage of the scalp 
tissues. On washing, brusl ind ¢ bing the h 
How to fr the hai ] ila ; 
er ts The cause and cure of hair-wastage and discoloration. 
0 ¥ On dyeing the hair, ete., 6d. 4 from 
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C4 An excellent present for a child is “ The J. HARLEY PARKER, Lad, We sk 37), 117 St. 
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=) ASSUPFANCE DOCTETY) Gorse inticrue wary give 
} accurate information and helpful suggestions, 4 
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sa 19, Coleman Street, E.C. 2 | | , 
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MR. W. H. BERRY, the eminent Writer in an article in the 
London Evening Standard on “CAR EQUIPMENT,” writes: 


* Unless one can rely on the holding powers of the nuts about the car, one is faced with annoyance of running parts coming 
loose, and, more unpleasant still, of some vital component becoming unshipped and possibly leading to disaster. On my own car 


I have unshipped every nut within reach and installed the very excellent VISLOK TRIPLE SAFETY LOCK NUT. 


which after an extended trie! I cam thoroughly recommend. The ordinary spring washer is not suited to motorcer work, nor is it mechanically » good job.’ 











Private Chauffeur writes 
f FITTED VISLOKS TO 
GET SAFETY and SAVE 

DAILY INSPECTIONS 


Another Chauffeur  writes:- 
I NEVER HAVE 10 
WORRY NOW I HAVE 
FITTED VISLOKS Al 

MY OWN COST 


from 
||/; tim to 4 inches 


Safety Triple Lock Nut in the World 


May tage 
'S 







SUGGESTIONS 

WHERE TO FIT 
SENT POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


PRACTICALLY PROVE 
VISLOKS ARE NECESSARY 
FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
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